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This  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  photograph  of  a  cluster  weighing  one  pound,  picked  from  a  four- 
year-old  vine,  bearing  22  bunches,  weighing  in  the  aggregate 
14  pounds ; 

See  Page  5. 
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Gleanings  about  Ensilage  and  Silos. 

A  SILO  OF  BOARDS. 


A  correspondent  of  the  MassacJiu setts  Plowma?7 
writes ; —  An  enterprising  young  farmer,  Mr. 
Clcmence,  a  neiglibor  of  mine,  constructed  a  silo 
of  l)oards  with  tarred  paper  between,  in  one  cor- 
ner of  his  barn  and  cellar,  twelve  feet  square  and 
twelTC  feet  deep.  Into  this  he  put  what  corn 
fodder  he  had,  and  on  top  what  rowen  he  had, 
lining  the  silo  nearl}^  full.  The  latter  was  put  in 
uncut.  This  was  covered  and  weighted.  About 
Thanksgiving  time,  he  opened  it,  and  it  was 
quite  as  fragrant  as  the  sample  I  showed  you. 
"When  he  came  to  his  com  fodder  that  was  found 
to  have  kept  just  as  well  as  mine  in  a  cement 
silo.  There  was  not  a  single  pound  lost,  and  his 
cattle  ate  it  ravenously,  largely  increasing  the 
quantity  of  milk.  Does  this  not  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  a  silo  can  be  built  of  wood?  He  did 
not  bank  his  up  with  earth,  but  he  shuts  up  his 
barn  cellar  in  winter.  I  would  say  to  the  small 
farmer  that  what  has  been  done  once  can  be  done 
again,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  can  be  a 
cheaper  way  to  press  than  with  stones.  I  pre- 
sume ten  loads  Avould  Aveigh  twenty-five  tons. 
All  silos  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  fiUed 
easily,  and  so  attached  to  the  stable  that  it  can 
be  easily,  thr(3wn  into  it,  otherwise  the  increase 
of  labor  required  would  decease  the  profits. 


No  proposed  change  m  time  honored  methods 
of  agriculture  has  excited  so  deep  an  interest  as 
the  recent  experiments  in  preserving  green  for- 
age in  silos  or  cement  lined  pits.  One  of  the 
earliest  adventurers  in  this  new  field  was  Mr 
Clark  W.  Mills  of  Arrareek  fann,  nearPompton* 
N.  J.,  and  his  silos  are  now  as  extensive  as  any 
in  the  country.  His  success  last  year  was  so  en- 
couraging that  he  is  now  wintering  130  head  of 
cattle  and  13  horses,  without  a  pound  of  hay, 
«nd  is  t^o&ide&(  that  h@  will  bring  his  entire  stock 


through,  until  May  weather  furnishes  grazing. 
His  store  of  ensilage  or  ( "  cow"  kraut,"  as  face- 
tious farmers  style  the  preserved  fodder,)  was 
gathered  from  less  than  13  acres  of  land.  Mr. 
Mills  estimates  the  entire  cost  of  his  supply  of 
about  600  tons,  including  seed,  tillage,  gathering^ 
cutting  and  packing  ready  for  feeding,  at  less  than 
$500,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  sutficient 
amount  of  hay  to  answer  the  same  purpose  would 
have  cost  something  hke  $7,500,  the  value  of  the 
new  process  will  be  recognized. — iV.  Y.  Tribune. 


The  Buckley  Brothers,  near  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y., 
built  two  silos  last  Summer,  under  the  cow  sta- 
bles, each  9x33  feet'  and  15^  feet  deep,  and  filled 
them  Avith  130  tons  of  green  cut  corn  stalks  from 
eight  acres.  When  the  silos  Avere  filled,  a  layer 
of  straw  AA^as  put  on  the  stalks,  and  planks  on 
top,  heavily  weighted.  In  mid-Avinter  one  silo 
was  opened.  A  vinous  or  alcoholic  odor  Avas  no- 
ticed. The  surface  Avas  spoiled  to  the  depth  of 
about  two  inches.  BeloAV  this,  the  fodder  was 
sAveet  and  nice,  and  of  a  pleasant  odor.  The 
fodder  was  slightly  Avarm  and  about  the  same 
temperature  as  far  doAvn  'as  we  could  penetrate. 
It  was  of  a  light  brown  or  dark  straw  color. 
"When  the  silo  was  opened  the  cattle  Avere  fed 
the  ensilage,  who  ate  it  with  evident  relish — all 
except  the  spoiled  coating  before  alluded  to — and 
they  were  Ucking  the  floor  where  it  had  lain. — 


John  Winsloav  Jones  says  the  best  silos  are 
built  of  wood,  above  ground,  Avith  the  Avails 
packed  in  saAvdust.  They  should  be  as  deep  as 
possible  to  brmg  a  heavy  weight  to  help  pack 
the  ensilage.  They  should  be  filled  slowly,  so  as 
to  settle  Avell  before  filling  up.  He  does  not  ap- 
prove of  mixing  straAV  Avith  the  Avet  material, 
and  thinks  25  tons  to  the  acre  a  good  yield.  The 
Aveighting  stones  should  weigh  three  tons  to  the 
10  feet  square  of  top  sm-face.  He  has  had  tAvo 
years'  experience  with  ensilage,  and  predicts  a 
wonderful  future  for  it, — American  Dairyiaan^ 
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I  built  a  silo,  last  summer,  16x10  and  12  feet 
deep,  in  a  red  clay  soil,  and  did  not  wall  it  with 
stone.  The  silo  is  inside  af  a  tobacco  barn.  I 
filled  it  one-fourth  full  of  cut  corn  and  20  two- 
horse  wagon  loads  of  cut  clover,  fresh  from  the 
field ;  and  as  my  corn  had  begun  to  get  hard,  I 
put  in  30  wagon  loads  of  the  tops  of  corn,  cut 
up  in  half  inch  lengths.  I  weighted  it  down 
heavily  with  stone  upon  two-inch  timbers.  I 
opened  it  December  22,  and  found  it  hi  perfect 
order.  I  have,  since  that  day,  been  feeding  the 
top  corn  to  25  head  of  steers  and  they  are  doing 
finely  upon  it.  I  sprinkled  a  little  salt  over  it  as 
we  put  it  in,  and  think  it  was  beneficial.  Another 
year,  I  expect  to  build  another  silo,  under  my 
sheep  barn,  40x16  feet,  and  12  feet  deep. — iV". 
Long,  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  George  P.  Lord,  of  Elgin,  at  the  Dairy- 
men's Convention,  at  Janesville,  said  that  ensi- 
lage and  cheap  fodder  were  synonymous  terms. 
A  gentleman  in  New  York  had  tried  it  three 
years,  preserving  300  tons  of  fodder  last  year, 
which  was  better  when  fed  than  when  cut.  Tlie 
ordinary  cost  of  feeding  a  cow  is  from  16  to  20 
cents  per  day ;  by  ensilage,  not  over  nine  cents, 
a  saving  per  year  of  $25  to  $40,  or  the  price  of 
tlie  cow.  The  cost  of  raising  a  yearling  steer, 
Aveighing  1,100  pounds,  and  worth  $55,  would 
be  $31.33.  By  the  old  method  it  would  have  cost 
from  $58.40  to  $73,  to  have  raised  tlie  steer  to  the 
same  perfection.  By  packing  grass  with  corn  in 
the  silo,  6  to  12  cows  maybe  kept  on  the  product 
of  the  land  necessary  to  support  one  cow  by  the 
usual  method.  One  experiment  on  feeding  a 
cow  40  pounds  of  ensilage  for  34  days,  showed 
an  increase  of  53  pounds  in  weight. 

We  find  in  the  N,ew  England  Farmer  the  fol- 
lowing plain  and  sensible  letter,  from  Capt.  Mor- 
ton, of  Vermont,  about  ensilage,  his  silo,  hcv  he 
made  both,  and  other  matters,  all  of  which  will 
be  very  interesting  to  the  reader, 

"  I  wish  you  would  allow  me  space  to  correct 
what  I  am  reported  as  saying  about  ensilage,  be- 
Ibre  the  Vermont  Dairymen's  Association.  "  Hav- 
ing built  the  first  silo  in  these  parts,  I  was  re- 
((uested  by  Mr.  Mason,  the  President,  to  attend 
the  meeting  and  explain  what  I  could  about  it ; 
1  did  so,  with  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience  to 
myself  I  only  had  a  few  moments  before  train 
time  to  make  explanations,  and  as  I  was  leaving 
there  Avere  many  (luestions  asked  ;  one  M  as,  how 
much  did  it  cost  to  put  the  fodder  into  the  silo  ? 
And  I  answered,  $10,  which  was  the  exaet  mon- 
ey I  paid  out  for  help,  including  horse  hire.  I 
had  a  boy  and  a  larg(!  horse,  and  my  own  labor, 
wliich,  of  course,  I  did  not  think  of;  for  Avliat  I 
wanted  to  show%  in  all  I  said  about  the  silo  sys- 
tem, was,  that  any  sniall  farmer  could  build  one 
and  fill  it  with  very  little  help;  and  somehow, 
tlie  American  Cultivator  got  it  that  $10  was  all  it 
cost  to  raise  the  crop  of  40  tons,  and  fill  the  silo, 
(and  come  to  actual  facts,  it  did  not  cost  much 
more,)  for  I  did  all  but  one  day's  ploughing  my- 


self, with  my  one  horse  planting  as  fast  as  I 
ploughed,  right  around  on  the  furrows,  and  what 
my  planter  did  not  cover,  was  covered  by  the 
Thomas  Smoothing  Harrow,  which  I  put  iumie- 
diately  on.  It  was  well  along  in  June,  ground 
very  dry,  and  by  planting  as  soon  as  plowed, 
the  corn  came  up  at  once. 

"  I  used  Dr.  Bailey's  seed,  Avhich  grew  much 
larger  than  any  of  the  other  kinds.  I  had  San- 
ford,  Southern  white  and  sweet,  but  I  found  a 
vast  difference  in  the  corn.  Many  people  came 
and  looked  at  it,  and  you  will  hear  of  a  hundred 
tons  being  raised  in  more  than  one  place,  when 
we  get  our  land  rich  enough,  and  plant  the  pro- 
per distance.  My  best  wa^  3-^  feet  apart,  2  and 
3  kernels  to  a  foot,  2^  inches  in  diameter,  12  feet 
higli,  much  of  it.       *         *         *  * 

"  There  was  a  great  cry  around  here,  amongst 
Avhat  Senator  Hoar  calls  the  Bourbons,  that  I 
was  feeding  too  much  meal  and  bran,  (four  quarts 
to  cows  in  milk ;)  I  also  cut  all  the  straw,  corn 
stalks  and  hay,  and  mixed  with  it.  The  result  is 
that  my  cows  gave  milk  all  winter;  seven  of 
them  have  come  in,  and  give  double  the  milk  they 
did  last  year  when  I  fed  grain  but  did  not  cut 
the  fodder;  and  I  am  sure  I  have  saved  one-third 
of  the  hay  by  cutting.  How  did  I  learn  all  this? 
By  reading  that  a  farmer  had  cut  all  his  hay  for 
25  years.  I  am  also  taken  up  by  some  of  the 
croakers,  for  saying  that  ensilage  doubles  its 
value  by  cooking  in  the  silos,  Avithout  adding 
anything  to  it ;  (how  some  men  like  to  quote  the 
scientists,)  Dr.  Bailey  answered  that  question 
to  Professor  Armsby — neither  do  you  add  any- 
thing to  a  potato  by  cooking. 

"I  wish,  in  conclusion,  to  say:  all  I  wish  to 
demonstrate,  and  have  done,  is,  that  a  cheap  silo 
is  just  as  good  as  a  costly  one,  and  one  can  put 
the  fodder  into  the  silo  and  raise  it,  including 
seed,  for  $25  the  100  tons,  and  I  am  going  to 
keep  account  of  every  expense  this  year,  to  see 
whtit  can  be  done.  My  silo  is  sixty  feet  long, 
with  partition  wall,  this  I  Avill  take  out,  so  that. 
I  can  use  a  horse  to  tread  doAvn,  Avilh  the  help  of 
tAvo  men  and  my  boy,  12  years  old,  I  put,  from 
the  standing  fodder,'20  toiis,  cut  from  5  inches  to 
one-quarter  inch,  and  packed  in  one  day.  It  is 
no  sign  nor  rule  because  iVl.  Gotfart  and  hundreds 
of  otliers  make  it  cost  $100  a  ton,  that  it  cannot 
be  done  cheap(^r.  We  Americans  are  a  progres- 
sive race,  and  Avhat  one  man  does  another  Avill 
do  still  better.  See  Avhat  ]\[r.  Jones  has  done 
Avith  saAvdust  and  boards ;  and  I  am  going  to  fol- 
hini  this  year,  and  i)ut  one  in  my  barn. 

"  What  I  take  pi'ide  in,  is  tU)ing  these  things 
myself;  going  to  Avork  gave  me  health,  religion 
and  a  clear  head;  no  headache  uoav,  no  cider, 
nor  tobacco — a  free  man,  headed  for  home,  pilot 
on  board,  no  anxiety  ai)i)i'oaehinii:  the  unknoAvn 
Avork,  for  I  have  a  safe  guide.  Now,  if  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  Avill  jilease  publish  Avhat  I  say  in  myoipii 
word'i,  for  I  am  responsible  and  kuoAV  Avhat  I 
Avant  to  say  better  than  anybody  else.  If  the 
Cultivator  had  done  so,  there  Avould  have  been 
no  room  for  all  this  critic-ism.  Of  course,  you 
must  expect  an  old  shell  of  a  sea  captain,  45 
3'eavs  at  sea,  to  be  someAvliat  odd. 

"  My  Avife  has  just  told  me  that  we  are  making 
60  j)ounds  of  butter  a  Aveek  from  the  seven  coavs, 
more  than  double  Avhat  we  made  last  year. 
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Tbi  oC  COW'S  are  from  the  old  lioinestead  stock, 
native;  all  raised  here  at  home;  one 2 -years old, 
two  8-yenrs  and  one  4-years,  and  three  cows. 
Will  you  ])lease  tell  me  liowthis  yield  compares 
witli  other  Vermont  dairies  V  1  was  milking 
some  of  these  cows  New  Years.  Calves  now 
four  weeks  old.  G.  Mohton." 

March  28^/^  1881. 

The  following  is  also  from  the  New  England 
Fanner,  which  as  we  desire  to  give  the  views  of 
both  sides  on  this  absorbing  question,  we  here 
insert.  It  is  deserving  consideration,  coming 
from  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Eaton,  formcj-ly  the  editor  of 
that  old  and  reliable  journal.  It  will  be  seen 
that  while  Mr.  Eaton  is  not  yet  convinced  of  the 
superiority  of  ensilage  over  the  old  plan  of  cur- 
ing hay  and  fodder,  he  does  not  condemn  it,  but 
is  inclined  to  await  results  and  urges  farmers  to 
do  so  also.  Now,  we  think  that  every  farmer 
should  test  the  matter  for  bimself,  on  a  small 
scale,  at  first.  If  every  man  waits  for  his  neigh- 
bor to  fully  test  anything  that  is  new,  the  thing 
will  never  be  sufflcientl}^  experimented  with  to 
prove  solid  results.  But  we  let  Mr.  Eaton  speak 
for  himself. 

SILOS. 

"  In  discussing  the  question  of  feeding  farm 
animals,  it  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  it 
is  only  one  of  the  many  links  that  go  to  make  up 
the  whole  chain  of  agriculture.  We  should  also 
remember  that  if  it  is  not  the  chief  end,  it  is  the 
chief  aim  of  mankind  to  get  a  living.  How  is 
that  done  ?  Why,  simply  by  dcstro3dng  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  own  lal)or,  to  a  certain  extent,  or 
of  the  labor  of  others,  for  we  all  depend  upon 
each  other.  Therefore,  as  agriculture  is  admitted 
by  all  to- be  the  foundation  of  all  other  industries 
we  must  look  sharp,  and  see  to  it  that  correct 
principles  are  not  covered  up  or  thrown  aside, 
by  some  that  will  not  l)ear  the  test  of  time  and 
practice  t  for  if  they  are,  disaster  is  sure  to  follow. 

"  In  feeding  farm  animals,  I  claim,  lies  the  main 
link  of  the  chain,  and  anything  that  weakens  it, 
weakens  the  whole ;  for  by  the  keeping  of  ani- 
mals, a  farmer  not  only  looks  to  them  for  what 
returns  he  may  receive  for  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
&c.,  but  also  to  the  waste  product  of  one  j^ear, 
to  give  him  the  means  of  producing  as  much,  at 
least,  as  he  did  the  year  before ;  but  it  is  very 
evident  that  in  order  to  do  that  he  must  return 
as  much  plant  food  to  the  soil  as  he  caused  to  be 
removed  the  year  previous ;  if  he  does  not,  he 
will  surely  meet  with  disappoijitment,  for  no  one 
ever  gained  anything  by  disobeying  nature  or 
nature's  laws.  The  soil  cannot  give  up  wdiat  it 
does  not  contain. 

"  It  naturally  follows,  then,  that  we  must  look 
to  the  food  that  the  animals  subsist  upon  for  the 
elements  to  enrich  our  soil  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  future  crops.  I  contend  that  the  more 
anyone  can  destroy  upon  his  fiirm,  at  a  profit, 
the  better  for  his  farm,  and  if  lietter  for  the  fann, 
the  better  the  one  who  owns  it;  for,  if  he  can 
accumulate  under  his  barn,  or  anywhere  else,  a 


much  larger  quantity  of  plant  food  than  he  had 
the  year  before,  he  is  in  a  condition  to  produce 
subsistence  in  much  larger  quantities  than  the 
year  before. 

"  Now,  if  we  go  upon  the  principles  that  we 
must  keep  our  animals  upon  cheap  food,  strictly 
speaking,  we  shall  surely  fail  for  our  stock  of 
fertilizing  material  upon  which  we  depend  to 
produce  future  crops  will  diminish  year  by  year, 
and  just  in  proportion  as  that  grows  less,  do  we 
lose  our  powei-s  over  nature.  This  cry  of  cheap 
food  always  leads  me  to  mistrust  whatever  is  ad- 
vocated under  that  heading,  but,  if  our  friends 
who  believe  in  silos  and  ensilage  will  prove  to 
my  satisfaction,  that  by  feeding  one  hundred  dol- 
lars' worth  (feeding  value  is  reckoned  by  them,) 
of  corn  fodder  in  the  form  of  ensilage,  there  will 
be  left  upon  the  farm  as  much  fertilizing  material 
as  there  would  be  from  two  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  hay,  (say  clover,  for  we  need  not  feed 
timothy  unless  we  choose  to.)  then,  I  will  admit 
they  have  gained  one  point.  But  just  here,  I 
would  like  to  put  this  question  to  some  of  my 
brother  farmers.  Ensilage  being  a  fermented 
food,  is  it  not  a  stimulant  to  a  certain  degree  V 
And  if  so,  is  it  a  proper  food  for  breeding  ani- 
mals, and,  on  the  other  baud,  should  we  feed 
milch  cows  such  food,  when  we  know  that  young 
children  from  birth  are  to  be  the  ones  to  live 
upon  it.  No  physician  would  recommend  or 
allow  a  mother  to  eat  fermented  food  while  nurs- 
ing a  young  child.  Then,  if  the  cow  takes  the 
place  of  the  mother  in  furnishing  food  for  it, 
ought  not  care  to  be  used  in  feeding  such  animals, 
so  that  we,  as  farmers,  can  say  that  we  have  en- 
deavored to  do  all  we  can  to  keep  up  the  health 
of  the  children  in  the  cities  ?  I  think  that  if 
people  will  take  the  trouble,  they  will  tind  that 
in  Europe,  where  breeding  is  followed,  it  is  never 
used,  at  least,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  case 
where  they  have. 

"  But  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  wiU  say, 
that  if  by  feeding  ensilage,  a  farmer's  income 
from  his  animals  is  increased,  and  the  health  of 
the  animals  just  as  good,  and  the  waste  product 
equal  in  value,  the  expenses  of  keeping,  no 
more  than  upon  dry  food,  then  I  am  free  to  ac- 
knowledge that  there  is  a  strong  point  gained 
in  its  favor,  but  I  must  say,  that  until  that  tune 
comes  I  shall  not  build  a  silo.  Before  closing, 
let  me  say  to  the  farmers  of  New  England,  that 
they,  especially  those  of  limited  means,  can  af- 
ford to  wait,  for  if  we  can  accomplish  as  much 
by  feeding  ensilage  as  its  friends  claim,  five  years 
will  be  all  that  is  wanted  to  make  our  fortunes. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  system  fails  to  produce 
the  results  expected,  by  waiting,  farmers  will 
save  their  money  and  their  time. 

Joseph  P.  Eaton. 


The  following  admirable  reply  to  Mr. 
Eaton,  we  find  in  the  New  England  Far- 
mer of  the  28th  May,  just  one  week  after 
Mr.  Eaton's  article  appeared. 

We  feel  justified  in  giving  so  much  space 
in  our  columns  to  ensilage,  as  it  is  now  thQ 
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engrossing-  subject  with  farmers — its  im- 
portance demanding  all  the  attention  and 
consideration  that  can  be  given  it — at  this 
particular  season  of  the  year. 

In  the  Farmer  of  this  date,  received 
yesterday,  I  find  two  articles  which  ought 
to  be  read  in  connection ;  the  first,  a  com- 
munication on  the  subject  of  "  Silos,"  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Eaton;  the  second,  the  "  Report 
of  the  Boston  Live  Stock  Market,"  by 
your  regular  reporter ;  the  first,  adducing 
certain  objections  against  ensilage  on  purely 
theoretical  grounds,  and  the  second  unin- 
tentionally offering  valuable  practical  testi  - 
timony  in  its  favor  in  these  words  : 

'"Mr.  Fitch  also  liandled  22  cattle  fed  by  M. 
H.  Simpson'  of  Savonville,  Mass.,  fattened  on 
ensilage  and  meal,  sold  to  H.  Bird  &  Co.,  and  av. 
1450  pounds,  very  fat  and  line,  *  *  *  Not  all 
the  good  cattle  at  our  market  can  the  West  claim. 
The  State  catlle  noticed  from  Saxonville,  fed  by 
M.  H.  Simpson,  come  as  near  gilt  edge  as  any 
offered.' 

"  This  terse  statement  of  your  reporter 
is  evidence  of  exactly  the  highest  class, 
because  it  was  not  made  as  such,  but  it  is 
a  simple  statement  of  a  fact  as  noticed  by 
an  entirely  disinterested  observer. 

"  Most  of  us  who  have  practiced  the  new 
system  of  feeding,  have  done  so  but  for 
one  season,  or  at  the  most,  two,  and  have 
had  our  mistakes  to  make  and  our  expe- 
rience to  gain.  Of  course  some  have  suc- 
ceeded better  than  others,  and  it  would  be 
nothing  to  be  wondered  at  if  some  should 
have  utterly  failed,  but — and  this  remark  I 
wish  to  emphasize, — I  have  yet  to  hear  of 
one  practical  farmer  who  has  tried  it  and 
will  pronounce  it  a  failure,  out  of  over 
twenty  whom  I  am  acquainted  with,  either 
personally  or  by  correspondence.  On  the 
contrary,  not  only  is  every  man  of  them 
going  to  try  it  again  this  year,  but  in  most 
cases  their  neighbors,  having  looked  at  the 
practical  results,  rather  than  the  imaginary 
objections  raised  by  the  doubters,  are  pre- 
paring to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 

"  The  first  point  made  by  your  corres- 
pondent is,  that  the  manure  pile  will  not  in- 
crease so  fast  from  animals  fed  on  ensilage 
as  from  the  same  animals  kept  upon  hay. 
(Of  course,  grain  of  some  kind  is  fed  with 
ensilage,  the  same  as  with  hay.)  In  this 
connection,  he  says : 

"  'If  our  friends  M'ho  believe  in  silos  and  (Misi- 
lage  will  prove  to  my  satisfaction,  that  by  feed- 
ing one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  corn  fodder 
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in  the  form  of  ensilage,  there  will  be  left  upon 
the  farm  as  much  fei-tili/Ang  material  as  there 
would  be  from  two  hundred  dollars  worth  of  hay, 
then  I  will  admit  that  they  have  gained  one 
point.' 

"  I  should  think  he  might ;  if  we  will  do 
just  exactly  twice  as  much  with  ensilage  as 
he  can  with  hay,  he  will  admit  that  we  'have 
gained  07ie  point.'  This  is  almost  too 
modest ;  however,  I  believe  it  can  be  done. 
There  is  another  way  of  turning  hay  into 
manure,  besides  running  it  through  your 
cattle,  and  that  is  by  selling  it  and  buying 
manure  with  the  proceeds.  If  you  have, 
say,  ten  acres  of  mowing  land,  whose  hay 
product  you  are  going  to  feed  to  your  cat- 
tle, five  acres  of  that  land  in  ensilage  corn 
will  furnish  more  than  equal  amount  of 
cattle  food,  which  will  make  some  manure, 
and  the  hay  from  the  other  five  acres  can 
be  sold  and  its  proceeds  added  to  the  ma- 
nure pile,  which,  I  am  confident  will  make 
it  twice  as  valuable  as  it  would  have  been, 
had  the  whole  ten  acres  been  in  hay,  to  be 
fed  out  to  your  catde. 

"  With  regard  to  the  '  fermented  food  ' 
argument ;  does  not  your  correspondent 
know  that  every  morsel  of  bread  he  puts 
into  his  mouth  is  '  fermented  food  ?  '  or 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Dutchman  absolutely 
gets  fat  on  fermented  sour  krout?  (And, 
by  the  way,  ensilage  and  sour  krout  ha\  e 
several  points  of  resemblance.)  There  are 
people  who  appear  to  think  that  because 
alcoholic  and  intoxicating  liquors  are  fer- 
mented, therefore  everything  that  is  fer- 
mented is  alcoholic  and  intoxicating.  In- 
deed I  noticed  in  the  Farmer,  some  months 
ago,  a  terrible  wail  from  one  of  your  cor- 
respondents, who  feared  that  our  cattle 
were  going  to  contract  habits  of  intoxica- 
tion, and  talked  about  the  '  poor  cow 
drunkards,'  and  the  like.  At  the  time,  I 
thought  he  w^as,  as  Artemus  Ward  used  to 
say,  '  Speekinsatirikel,'  but  I  am  convinced 
now,  that  he  knew  so  little  about  the  sub- 
ject he  was  discussing,  as  to  believe  that  it 
was  possible  for  such  a  thing  to  happen. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Saxonville,  sold 
those  22  excellent  cattle  because  they  were 
habitual  drunkards.  It  is  really  difficult  to 
answer  such  an  argument  It  is  as  when 
Jenner  was  endeavoring  to  introduce  the 
practice  of  vaccination,  physicians  of  the 
highest  repute  urged  against  it  that  it  was 
introducing  beastly  diseases  among  the 
children  of  men,  who  would  soon  come  to 
bellow  like  cattle  if  the  business  of  inocu- 
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lating  them  with  matter  from  sick  cows 
was  persisted  in.  To  reply  to  such  non- 
sense was  impossible. 

"  The  same  kind  of  clap-trap  is  indulged 
in  by  a  New  Hampshire  dentist,  who  says 
that  ensilage  is  so  soft  that  it  does  not  give 
the  teeth  sufficient  exercise,  and  the  cows' 
teeth  will  drop  out ;  and  he  instances  a 
squirrel  who  was  fed  six  months  on  cake, 
etc.,  and  lost  his  ability  to  eat  his  natural 
tood.  That  dentist,  if  he  knows  anything, 
ought  to  know  that  while  the  natural  food 
of  the  squirrel  is  hard  shelled  nuts,  the  nat- 
natural  food  of  cattle  is  succulent,  green 
grass,  fully  as  soft  as  ensilage  and  causing 
as  little  exercise  of  the  teeth  ;  and  that 
dried  hay  is  entirely  an  artificial  food. 

"  But  after  all,  the  principal  argument 
against  it  is,  that  Professor  This  a.  id  Doctor 
That,  who  are  scientific  men,  do  not  ad- 
vocate it.  That  does  not  frighten  me  in 
the  least.  I  can  myself  remember  when 
such  eminent  scientific  authority  as  Dr. 
Lardner  declared  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
could  never  be  safely  crossed  by  steam 
vessels.  A  commission  of  the  most  emi- 
nent scientific  engineers  in  England,  once 
reported  to  Parliament  that  the  scheme  of 
a  railroad  for  the  transportation  of  freight, 
at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour  was  absurd 
and  impracticable.  The  fact  is,  scientific 
men  have  made  a  good  many  mistakes. 
They  are  too  apt  to  be  bigoted,  and  to 
frown  upon  any  achievment  which  does 
not  bear  their  trade-mark  ;  to  declare  dog- 
matically that  certain  things  cannot  be  done, 
while  some  hard  headed  George  Stephen- 
son is  quietly  going  to  work  and  doing 
them.  In  this  ensilage  matter  I  have 
twenty  witnesses  who  haven't  the  first  scin 
tilla  of  science  about  them,  but  whose  tes- 
timony will  outweigh  all  the  theorists  in 
New  England.  They  all  go  on  four  legs, 
and  have  fed  principally  upon  ensilage  for 
the  past  eight  months.  They  all  have 
sound  teetli,  good  digestion  and  good  ap- 
petites ;  several  of  them  have  recently  given 
birth  to  healthy  calves,  and  others  are  ex- 
pected to ;  their  habits  are  good,  I  never 
saw  one  of  them  drunk,  even  on  this  terri- 
ble fe?^?7ie}ited  ensWdige  ;  and  lastly,  the  ma- 
nure pile  is  just  as  large  as  if  it  had  cost 
me  fifty  per  cent,  more  to  feed  them 
through  the  winter.  Mr.  Simpson's  22 
'gilt  edge'  cattle  are  just  so  many  more 
witnesses  of  the  same  sort. 

"Now  I  am  not  anxious  to  have  other 


people  build  silos  ;  indeed,  I  would  like  for 
five  years  to  hold  an  exclusive  right  to 
build  them  myself,  then  I  would  retire. 
But  I  would  say  to  all  who  are  seeking 
light  upon  the  matter,  go  to  anyone  who 
has  fed  ensilage  for  two  seasons,  and  look 
ov^er  his  stock  for  yourself;  cross-examine 
the  man  and  his  cows,  and  then  if  you  are 
afraid  of  it,  let  it  alone,  for  no  man  ever 
learned  to  swim  who  was  afraid  of  the 
water."  S. 
Middlesex  Co.,  Mass.,  May  21. 


Farm  Work  for  July. 

July  is  one  of  the  busiest  months  in  the 
farmers  and  planters  calendar.  The  harvest 
of  grain  and  grass  will  occupy  the  chief  at- 
tention, while  the  growing  crops  are  to  be 
cultivated  and  some  of  them  to  be  planted, 
as  opportunities  occur,  and  all  should  be 
done  at  the  right  time.  Such  being  the 
necessities  ol  the  case  every  man  must  be 
on  the  alert,  and  at  work  early  and  late, 
until  the  pressure  be  over  and  the  harvest 
finished.  Order  and  system  and  example 
accomplish  more  than  large  expenditures 
without  judicious  application  under  the 
masters  eye. 

Corn. 

This  is  a  critical  period  with  the  corn 
crop.  The  past  season  was  unusually  un- 
propitious  to  its  success  in  many  parts  of 
our  country.  The  seed  came  up  badly 
owing  to  the  grain  not  having  matured 
properly,  last  autumn  being  very  wet — it 
is  supposed  by  many  as  the  cause,  and  the 
cut  worm  was  very  troublesome,  it  destroyed 
whole  fields  so  that  the  whole  crop  had  to 
be  replanted,  hence,  is  much  less  forward 
than  usual  at  this  season.  Had  our  advice 
as  to  sowing  salt  broadcast  just  before  the 
last  harrowing  prior  to  planting,  been  fol- 
lowed, we  question  whether  any  replanting 
would  have  been  required  because  of  the 
depredation  of  the  cut  worm.  Corn  is  a 
crop  which  lequires  during  its  growth, 
frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  and  level  cul- 
tivation, until  it  begins  to  show  signs  of 
tasselling.  From  the  time  it  comes  up  untill 
"laid  bye"  it  should  be  worked  with  the 
smoothing  harrow,  hoe  or  cultivator,  once 
every  week  certainly.  To  do  so,  extra 
labor  should  be  employed  if  necessary,  for 
that  expence  will  be  well  repaid  by  the  pro- 
duct.   A  few  days  neglect  of  this  crop 
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often  proves  disastrous.  We  have  found 
it  a  good  practice  to  sow  broadcast  over 
the  corn,  just  before  it  gets  the  last  work- 
ing, a  bushel  or  two  per  acre  of  gypsum. 
There  may  be  much  truth  in  the  theory 
that  plaster  is  of  no  use  on  many  soils  as 
a  fertilizer  or  stimulant  even  to  certain  crops 
on  some  lands,  but  we  know  that  it  acts 
well  on  all  broad  leaf  plants  in  some  form, 
either  as  a  plant-food  or  as  a  stimulant,  and 
especially  on  corn,  tobacco,  cabbage  and 
clover.  We  have  seen  wonderful  effects 
on  such  plants  by  its  use,  especially  in  a 
dry  season. 

Cow  Peas. 

When  the  corn  is  worked  with  the  cul 
tivator,  for  the  last  time,  sow  cow  peas 
broadcast  and  cover  them  with  the  cultiva 
tor  so  that  it  will  be  done  at  one  operation 
The  corn,  of  course,  ought  to  be  in  four 
feet  wide  rows  or  drills.  If  much  nearer  it 
might  impede  by  its  shade  the  growth  of 
the  peas.  The  dressing  of  plaster  as  rec 
ommended  above,  will  help  the  peas.  As 
soon  as  the  corn  is  glazed  well,  it  should 
be  cut  off  and  pi  it  in  stooks  in  rows  wide 
apart  and  the  peas  will  soon  grow  so  thick 
and  tall  that  a  rich  green  crop  will  be  ready 
to  be  turned  under  by  the  plow,  and  be 
decomposed  as  a  valuable  fertilizer  in  time 
for  sowing  wheat,  which  can  best  be  clone 
by  a  drill,  after  the  roller  has  been  passed 
over  the  plowed  under  peas.  After  the 
drill  has  been  used,  we  would  advise  an- 
other rolling  of  the  land  either  before  or 
after  the  wheat  comes  up,  so  as  to  com- 
press the  land  which  the  decomposing  vines 
may  render  too  porous  for  the  wheat  roots. 
We  cannot  too  often  express  our  conviction 
that  the  pea  or  bean  crop,  is  one  of,  if  not 
the  best — equal  to  clover — green  crops  that 
has  evt.T  been  used  as  a  renovator  of  worn- 
out  soils.  A  full  crop  of  pea  vines,  well 
plowed  under  will  be  equal  as  a  fertilizer 
tor  wheat  to  500  pounds  of  manipulated 
fertilizer  as  commonly  sold  in  the  market. 
This  is  our  ipse  dixit  only.  If  the  soil  re- 
quires lime,  then  of  course  we  would  spread 
20  or  25  bushels  of  lime  on  the  young 
wheat  so  as  tv)  act  on  the  humus  supplied 
by  the  pea  crop,  and  not  be  confmed  alone 
to  the  wheat  crop  as  furnishing  plant  food. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  some  of  our 
farmers  are  this  season  trying  what  our 
advice  about  i)eas  is  worth.  They  will  ex- 
periment in  sowing  peas  in  the  corn  field, 
and  using  them  as  a  green  manure,  both 


with  and  without  fertilizers  for  the  ensuing 
wheat  crop.  We  hope  they  will  not  forget 
to  give  results  to  us  next  year  to  publish 
for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow  farmers. 

Totoacco. 

The  plenty  of  plants  in  the  seed  beds 
and  the  early  good  seasons  of  June,  have, 
we  hope,  enabled  our  planters  to  have  most 
of  their  tobacco  crops  set  out.  Our  ad- 
vice is,  plant  no  more  than  you  can  take 
prime  care  of,  cultivate  well,  keep  free  from 
worms  and  suckers,  and  have  house-room 
for,  and  plant  only  on  highly  fertilized  or 
manured,  fertile  and  well  prepared  land. 
It  is  nonsense  to  plant  tobacco,  these  days, 
on  poor,  badly  cultivated  ground,  and  have 
not  the  means  to  keep  off  the  worms  and 
no,  or  next  to  no  house  to  cure  it  properly. 
It  won't  pay  to  grow  tail-end  tobacco.  It 
is  a  bonanza  crop  if  grown  and  cured 
properly.  Poor  tobacco  is  a  drug — a  hole 
in  the  purse  of  any  planter — good  tobacco 
is  a  luxury — a  fortune  to  its  grower. 

Millet  and  Broadcast  Corn. 

It  is  a  good  time  to  sow  millet  and  also 
broadcast  or  drilled  corn,  for  feeding  green 
or  for  curing  into  provender  or  for  ensi- 
laging. The  latter  we  prefer  rather  than 
curing  as  fodder.  Every  man  should  sow 
a  few  acres  in  millet,  or  in  corn,  or  both, 
for  supplementing  the  declining  pastures 
in  August  and  September,  or  for  feed  in 
winter  for  the  stock,  that  a  goodly  quan- 
tity may  be  kept  over  winter,  so  as  to 
swell  the  manure  pile.  Keep  a  plentiful 
supply  of  well  fed  cattle,  if  you  want  to 
improve  your  farm  rapidly  and  with  the 
best  and  most  enduring  manure. 

I^ato  Potatoes. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  plant  potatoes. 
Plant  on  rich  or  well  manured  soil,  good 
varieties,  and  use  potash  abundantly  in  the 
manure.  Sow  plaster  and  salt  over  the 
young  vines  as  they  appear  above  ground, 
and  kill  off  the  beetles  or  the  great,  inimi- 
cal "  bugs,"  by  dusting  with  l^u-is  green 
mixed  in  plaster  and  shaken  over  the  vines, 
or  in  liquid  form,  administered  by  the  "ex- 
terminator," (see  advertisement  in  this 
number.)  Try  some  of  the  new  varieties, 
you  cannot  lose  by  planting  a  bushel  of 
one  or  more  varieties  of  the  novelties,  and 
you  may  hit  upon  a  sort  that  suits  your 
soil  exactly. 

Hay  Harvest. 

Cut  all  grasses  before  the  seeds  ripen, 
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Mow  after  the  dew  is  off.  Keep,  if  possi- 
ble, from  rain,  until  it  is  cured,  and  then, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  put  in  mow,  or 
stacks  well  secured  by  topping  off  with 
sti-aw. 

Buckivbeat. 

Sow  some  acres  in  this  easily  grown  crop, 
or  sow  it  for  turning  under  as  a  green  crop 
for  fertilization.  If,  for  the  latter  purpose, 
sow  one  bushel  pei  acre.  If  for  seed,  sow 
three  pecks  per  acre.  If  you  have  an 
apiary  or  only  a  few  hives  for  bees,  sow  a 
lot  in  proportion  to  your  amount  of  bees, 
as  a  resource  for  their  manufactories,  if, 
for  no  other  purpose.  The  crop  is  a  profi- 
table one,  as  it  requires  less  work  and  ac- 
commodates itself  to  a  poorer  soil  than 
any  grain  crop. 

Orcliards. 

Keep  the  trunks  and  larger  limbs  of  all 
fruit  trees  clean  and  healthy  by  a  wash 
composed  of  one  part  sulphur  fine  as  pow- 
der, two  parts  soft  soap,  one  part  salt,  all 
reduced  by  water  to  the  consistency  of 
whitewash,  and  to  every  bucket  or  three 
gallons,  add  half  a  pint  of  coal  oil.  The 
latter  is  considered  to  be  an  effectual  rem- 
edy against  the  borer  curcuho,  and  a  pre- 
ventive for  all  insects.  Apply  with  a  white- 
wash brush  or  mop  of  rags  or  sheepskin. 

stock  of  all  kinds. 

All  domestic  animals  in  pasture  fields 
should  have  daily  access  to  salt  and  ashes 
of  good  wood,  and  pure,  clean  water,  with 
shade  or  shelter  in  abundance.  Young 
stock  should  be  carefully  attended  to  and 
gently  handled  and  familiarized  to  their 
future  usefulness,  for  it  is  when  the  colt  or 
calf  is  by  its  mother's  side  that  its  future 
education  should  begin,  if  its  owner  wants 
a  gentle  and  useful  anim.al  al  the  expense 
of  little  risk  and  labor  and  trouble.  Train 
your  animals  when  young  and  you  will 
have  no  bother  when  they  grow  older  to 
make  them  do  all  that  is  required  of  them. 
Young  colts  should  be  handled  often,  and 
so  with  calves  ;  they  soon  will  look  for 
kindness  and  little  attentions  on  the  part 
of  their  keeper  as  do  children  from  their 
nurses.  There  is  not  enough  stock,  as  a 
rule,  on  any  of  our  farms,  and  not  enough 
raised  whether  we  look  to  stock  as  a  money 
investment  in  our  farming  business,  or  as 
necessary  for  the  continuous  improvement 
of  our  soils.  We  must  grow  grass  and 
keep  more  stock,  or  our  lands  will  never 


improve.  On  light  lands,  keep  large, 
heavy  stock  to  impact  the  soil.  The  more 
stock,  the  more  manure,  and  the  quicker 
the  lands  are  made  fertile.  But  to  have 
much  stock,  there  must  be  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  grass,  which  crop  by  its  roots  im- 
proves the  soil,  and  from  its  vegetation 
food  is  supplied  to  cattle,  who  return  it 
again  as  plant  food.  There  is  now  every 
inducement  for  farmers  to  raise  horses, 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  All  are  in  demand 
and  fetch  high  prices,  and  it  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  that  impro\-ed  breeds 
pay  much  the  best.  Purely  common  stock 
of  any  kmd  never  pay  for  their  keep,  while 
improved  stock  always  pay  well  if  prop- 
erly attended  to,  and  a  high  bred  animal 
costs  no  more  to  keep  than  a  scrub.  A 
pedigreed  animal  will  bring-  four  times  the 
price  of  one  without  a  pedigree.  All  stock 
can  so  easily  be  improved  by  careful  breed- 
ing from  pure  bred  male  animals,  and  so 
cheaply,  especially,  if  a  few  neighbors  wall 
combine,  that  it  is  a  wonder  there  is  not 
more  fine  stock  seen  than  we  meet  with. 
We  earnestly  urge  this  matter  upon  the 
consideration  of  our  farmers. 

Eiisila§-e. 

We  heartily  commend  the  system  of  en- 
silage to  our  readers,  and  would  respect- 
fully urge  upon  our  planters  and  farmers, 
and  especially  all  dairymen  to  try,  if  only 
a  small  amount  this  year,  and  begin  in 
time  to  make  silos.  The  plan  of  saving 
green  forage  instead  of  curing  into  hay  or 
fodder,  will,  we  are  satisiied,  become  uni- 
versal before  long.  Its  advantages  will  be 
so  apparent  to  every  one  who  tries  it,  that 
in  a  few  years,  as  a  rule,  winter  butter  will 
be  as  plenty  and  far  more  preferable  than 
summer  butter,  a  far  greater  amount  of 
beef  will  be  fattened  on  every  farm,  and  of 
better  quality,  and  hence  there  will  be 
raised  double  or  treble  the  amount  of  beef, 
pork,  mutton,  &c.  than  is  now  attempted 
to  be  produced  on  the  most  productive 
grass  and  hay  farms.  Your  cattle  of  all 
sorts  and  kinds  will  have  nutritious,  succu- 
lent food  in  winter  and  early  spring,  as  well 
as  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant  summer. 

Fruit  ©ryiiis  and  Evaporating'. 

Every  farmer  who  is  so  far  from  market 
as  to  be  unable  to  dispose  of  his  fruit  as  it 
ripens,  at  fair  prices,  should  possess  a  fruit 
dryer  or  evaporator.  Fruit,  properly  evap- 
orated, sells   for  more  than   the  same 
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fruit,  fresh  gathered,  brings  in  summer 
in  the  market,  The  transportation,  labor 
and  expenses  are  not  one-eighth  in  amount 
and  the  offal  is  retained  at  home  for  the 
pigs,  which  alone  pays  for  the  extra  ex- 
pense of  paring  and  evaporating.  Not  a 
pound  of  fruit  would  be  lost,  where  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  might  be,  if  there  was  no 
fruit  dryer  on  the  premises.  We  know  of 
what  we  write  when  we  say  that  prop- 
erly evaporated  fruit  and  vegetables  are  bet- 
ter than  canned,  and  almost  equal  to  the 
fruit  just  gathered  from  the  tree,  or  vege- 
tables from  the  garden.  We  have  eaten 
the  evaporated  tomato  and  sweet  potato, 
which  we  thought  equal  in  all  respects  to 
those  fresh  pulled  from  the  vines.  And 
the  same  of  peaches  and  other  Iruits,  even 
the  small  fruits  retain  all  their  fine  flavor 
and  almost  perfectness  of  form,  after  being- 
soaked,  to  restore  the  same  quantity  of 
water  as  they  had  parted  with  by  the  evap- 
orating process.  There  are  many  inven- 
tions for  drying  and  evaporating  fruits  and 
vegetables,  some  of  which  are  very  costly 
and  upon  an  extensive  scale,  but  we  think 
those  made  by  the  American  Fruit  Dryer 
Co.,  and  advertised  in  our  columns,  is 
about  as  good  as  any,  and  suited  to  the 
wants  of  small  growers  of  fruits,  requiring 
so  small  an  outlay  in  money  and  time  as 
will  enable  every  owner  of  a  hundred  fruit 
trees  to  possess  one,  and  pay  for  it  twice 
over  in  the  first  year's  use,  by  saving  such 
fruits  and  vegetables  as  would  be  otherwise 
lost.  Fruit  once  evaporated  will  keep  for 
years.  Just  think,  in  a  few  hours,  one  can 
secure  for  a  whole  year,  for  his  f  imily  use, 
a  supply  of  the  luscious  sweet  potatoes 
that  we  all  know  is  so  difficult  to  preserve 
sound  during  even  part  of  the  winter,  the 
same  may  be  said  of  tomato  and  of  berries, 
like  the  strawberry  and  blackberry,  both 
are  difficult  to  keep,  even  when  preserved 
in  their  own  weight  of  sugar,  which  makes 
after  all  but  a  sort  of  Jelly  or  dissolved  su- 
gar,  tinctured  with  the  flavor  of  the  berry, 
while  the  evaporated  article  will  keep  for 
long,  and  when  used,  has  nearly  all  the 
concomitant  characteristics  that  so  emi- 
nently give  them  their  great  pojiularity  as 
delicious  fruit  when  in  their  season. 


Because  it  adds  to  pcj  ^  onal  beauty  by  I'eptov- 
ing-  color  and  lustre  to  trray  or  faded  iHiir,  's 
beneficial  to  the  scalp,  is  v'hy  Pnrki'i-'s  ilair  Unl- 
earn is  «uch  a  popular  diweiu^^ 


Garden  Work  for  July. 


The  garden  now  requires  constant  and 
full  attention.  The  first  crops  of  vegeta- 
bles have  been  disposed  of,  and  some  have 
ripened  their  seeds  and  the  ground  on 
which  they  were  grown  must  be  prepared 
for  other  crops,  and  another  lot  of  seeds 
and  plants  must  receive  attention  in  being 
sown  or  planted  at  the  right  moment. 

Melojis,  &c. — Keep  the  ground  well- 
stirred  and  free  from  weeds,  taking  care 
not  to  bruise  or  disturb  the  vines  of  water- 
melons, canteloupes,  cucumbers,  &c.  Pinch 
off  the  terminal  buds  to  make  the  vines 
set  fruit,  and  to  stop  them  from  running 
too  far. 

Seeds  for  pickling. — Prepare,  at  once, 
beds  for  cucumbers,  canteloupes,  (for  man- 
goes) and  gherkins,  and  set  out  plants  of 
red  cabbage,  all  for  pickles.  See  that  the 
beds  are  well  prepared,  and  the  hills  made 
rich  with  well  rotted  manure  or  rich  com- 
post. 

Egg-plants,  Peppers,  Toniaiocs.—  SQt  out 
more  plants  of  all  these,  in  addition  to 
what  are  already  growing,  and  bearing. 
Too  many  tomatoes  you  can  never  have. 
Hybrid  yelloiv  Turnips. — Sow  seeds  of 
these  early  this  month.  Dales'  Hybrid  or 
yellow  Aberdeen  are  gooti  old  sorts. 
White  turnips  are  not  sown  until  the  mid- 
dle of  August. 

Dicarj  Beans. — Sow,  at  intervals,  a  few 
rows  of  these.  The  white  or  black  wax 
are  the  best  for  this  season. 

Cabbage. — Set  out  plants  of  flat  dutck, 
drumhead  Savoy,  curled  Savoy,  or  other 
good  sorts  of  cabbage  for  winter  use.  Rich 
soil,  well  prepared,  often  cultivated,  are  es- 
sential recjuisites  for  this  plant.  If  worms 
appear,  use  salt  and  plaster,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  former,  whale  oil  soap  suds,  or 
some  one  of  the  many  remedies  suggested 
in  the  agricultural  journals,  by  those  who 
have  experimented  in  encounters  with  these 
pests  that  have  lately  become  so  ruinous 
to  the  cabbage  crop.  The  best  remedy 
we  know  of,  is  to  offer  such  rewards  for 
the  capture  of  the  litde  yellow  or  white 
butterfly,  that  at  this  season,  and  for  a 
month  past,  is  so  numerous  in  places,  as 
will  induce  the  boys  and  girls  to  assidu- 
ously engage  in  the  work  of  killing  these 
beautiful  but  terrible  enemies  of  the  cab- 
bage.   Each  little  butterfly  will  lay  eggs 
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which  in  a  few  days,  from  the  egg  will  de- 
stroy a  field  of  large  cabbage  when  form- 
ing the  head  or  before  the  leaves  begin  to 
pack  inward. 

Small  Saladiiig. — Continue  to  sow  small 
salading  of  every  kind,  each  week  during 
the  month. 

Lettuce. — Set  out,  weekly,  a  few  lettuce 
plants. 

Radishes. — Sow  seeds  of  \'ellow  radish, 
or  Spanish  sorts,  each  week. 

Celery. — Be  sure  and  set  out  a  large 
number  of  celery  plants  this  month.  Do 
not  be  deterred  because  of  the  foolish  talk 
that  it  requires  great  art  and  trouble  to 
grow  this  popular  vegetable.  Set  the 
plants  in  rich,  light  soil,  keep  the  earth 
well  stirred  and  it  will  grow  with  as  little 
trouble  as  any  other  garden  crop.  Set  the 
plants  during  a  wet  time,  6  inches  apart,  in 
rows  4  feet  apart.  Shade  the  plants  a  few- 
days  until  they  take  root,  and  do  not  let 
them  sufter  for  water.  Set  the  plants  in 
drills  8  inches  deep  and  a  spade  wide,  or 
plant  on  level  ground  as  you  would  cab- 
bage, At  the  proper  time  we  will  tell  you 
how  to  blanch  it. 

Cauliflower  a7id Broccoli. — Set  out  plants 
and  treat  as  you  do  cabbages. 

Peas. — Plant  a  few  rows  of  the  early 
sorts,  and  water  the  drills,  when  planted. 
If  the  season  be  dry,  water  them  well  vmtil 
rain  comes.  They  will  prove  a  luxury  in 
September. 

Corn. — Continue  to  plant  sweet  corn  at 
intervals  during  the  month,  so  as  to  have  a 
succession  of  roasting  ears,  until  frost.  As 
you  dig  your  early  potatoes  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  plant  corn  in  the  same  rows. 

Spinach.Sow  spinach  about  the  20th,  to 
have  a  good  supply  of  this  wholesome  dish 
during  the  fall. 

Leeks. — Transplant  these  the  early  part 
of  the  month. 

Pot  and  Medicinal  Herbs. — Gather  these, 
dry  them  in  the  shade  or  in  some  dry,  airy 
place,  and  pack  them  carefully  away  in 
paper  bags. 

Propagation  of  Herbs. — Set  out  plants, 
or  slips,  if  no  plants,  of  sage,  thyme,  win- 
ter savory,  hyssop,  lavender,  &c.,  and  wa- 
ter them  often  and  liberally  until  they  take 
root.  If  slips,  they  should  be  of  this  year's 
growth. 

Oa-eliards. 

BiLdding  Plants. — All  fruit  trees  can  be 
budded  from  now  until  middle  of  August, 


which  latter  month  is  the  best  for  peaches. 
Cherries  especially  should  be  budded  in 
July. 

Thinning  Plants. — Orchardists  rarely 
thin  their  fruits  enough.  During  June  and 
July,  all  the  trees  that  require  it  should  be 
thinned.  Much  is  saved  by  thorough  and 
careful  thinning,  in  the  quality,  and  noth- 
lost  in  the  actual  amount  of  crop.  Trees 
are  often  materially  injured  by  overbearing. 
Pears,  especially,  have  a  tendency  to  over- 
bear and  are  thereby  seriously  injured.  One 
year's  over  exertion  in  producing  an  exces- 
sive crop  of  poor  fruit  will  make  them  un- 
productive for  years,  and  perhaps  they 
will  never  recover  their  vigor  and  fruitful- 
ness. 


For  the  Maryland  Fanner. 

The  Tenant  System  vs.  Ownership 
of  Land. 


NUMBER  TWO. 


In  continuing  this  discussion,  I  need  only 
point  to  the  present  discouraging  contest 
between  English  landlords  and  Irish  ten- 
ants, as  evidence  that  landed  property, 
when  handed  down  as  many  large  English 
estates,  shorn  of  all  means  for  necessary 
improvements  and  heavily  burdened  with 
debts,  is  not  the  most  satisfactory  inherit- 
ance. 

There  are  many  sacred  wrongs,  as  old 
as  the  ages,  that  unite  patriotic  Irishmen 
to-day.  As  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Plantagenet,  Henry  II,  Englishmen  were 
aggressors,  seizing  the  fairest  portions  of 
Irish  territory.  Out  of  a  sum  total  of 
23,000,000  acres  of  agricultural  lands, 
600,000  were  confiscated  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  James,  the  Stuart,  added  800,000 
more  to  the  English  crown,  and  William 
III,  claiming  by  forfeiture  1,000,000  acres, 
distributed  the  same  among  Protestant 
Englishmen.  At  present,  20,500,000  acres 
are  held  by  10,000  owners,  three  of  whom 
possess  100,000  acres  each.  Thus  5,000,000 
native  Irishmen,  without  an  acre  of  land  of 
their  forefathers,  are  forced  to  acknowledge 
foreign  masters. 

Famine,  starvation  and  emigration  in 
their  turn,  have  kept  alive  the  deep-rooted 
prejudices,  which,  now  culminating,  are 
ripe  for  revolution. 

Beaconfield's  long  career  of  military 
splendor  left  him  no  time  to  right  th§ 
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wrongs  of  Ireland.  Gladstone's  attempt 
at  conciliation,  it  seems,  has  come  too  late 
to  bring  relief. 

France,  Switzerland  and  Belgium,  with 
their  millions  of  contented  peasant  propri- 
etors, have  inspired  down-trodden  Ireland 
with  the  hope  of  regaining  the  rights  of 
freemen,  peaceably,  if  she  can,  forcibly,  if 
she  must. 

Tlie  old  Roman  law  of  bequest  gave  to 
each  child  a  legitimate  portion.  In  France, 
since  the  revolution,  a  parent  is  only  al- 
lowed to  dispose  of  the  share  of  one  child. 
This  severe  restriction  is  opposed  to  the 
primogeniture  of  England,  by  which  large 
landed  estates  are  held  intact  by  the  eldest 
son  of  the  family. 

In  France,  there  are  four  millions  of  con- 
tented peasant  proprietors,  thrifty,  ener- 
getic and  independent.  In  England,  an 
aristocratic  gentry  dictate  terms  to  a  hard 
working,  discontented  peasantry. 

Switzerland  offers  a  striking  example  of 
peasant  freedom,  prosperity  and  patriotism. 
In  that  unfavored,  sterile  country,  indefati- 
gable industry  has  made  the  Swiss  peasant 
historic.  At  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
laborer  is  at  work  in  the  fields;  long  after 
the  sun  has  gone  down,  he  is  mowing  grass 
or  tying  up  his  vines.  Fields,  gardens, 
hedges,  trees,  flowers,  vegetables,  all  show 
unmistakable  signs  of  careful  cultivation. 

The  Alpine  peasant  lives  almost  entirely 
upon  the  produce  oi  his  land.  Flax  is 
grown,  spun  and  woven.  Wool  is  made 
into  blue  cloth  by  the  producer. 

In  no  other  country  of  Europe  are  there 
so  few  poor.  In  the  village  of  Suss,  con- 
taining about  six  hundred  inhabitants,  not  a 
single  individual  is  indebted  for  a  morsel 
that  he  eats.  It  is  further  declared,  since 
the  sub-division  of  feudal  estates  has  been 
made  to  peasant  proprietors,  that  a  third 
or  a  fourth  part  of  an  estate  produces 
as  much  grain,  and  supports  as  niany  head 
of  cattle  as  the  whole  estate  formerly  did. 
The  oldest  and  most  numerous  proprie- 
tors are  in  Norway. 

The  subject  of  irrigation  under  a  system 
of  co-operation,  is  there  made  a  special  feat- 
ure in  producing  hay,  corn,  potatoes,  which 
from  the  shallow  rock  soil,  untler  a  power- 
ful reflection  of  the  sun,  wither  and  perish, 
unless  well  watered.  A  wooden  trough  is 
made  to  lead  from  the  highest  stream 
among  the  hills,  through  woods,  across  ra- 
vines, along  the  rocky,  often  perpendicular 
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sides  of  the  glens.  From  this  main  trough 
a  lateral  one  is  given  to  each  farmer  in  pass- 
ing. This  supply  is  then  distributed  by 
movable  troughs  among  the  fields. 

In  one  glen,  a  writer,  Mr.  Laing,  says  : 
"I  walked  ten  miles  and  found  it  troughed 
on  both  sides  ;"  on  one,  the  chain  is  contin- 
ued down  the  valley  for  forty  miles.  The 
excellent  state  of  the  roads  and  bridges, 
without  tolls,  is  another  proof  that  there  is 
a  common  interest  at  stake.  The  English 
farmer  holds  that  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of 
farming,  except  upon  a  large  scale,  with 
abundance  of  capital  to  pay  for  draining, 
manuring,  regular  rotations,  valuable  stock, 
implements  and  hired  labor.  Yet,  the 
same  observer  says,  "  we  see  better  crops 
on  the  ground  in  Flanders,  East  Friesland, 
Holstein,  in  short,  on  the  whole  line  of  ara- 
ble land  of  equal  quality  of  the  Continent, 
from  the  sound  to  Calais,  than  we  see  on 
the  line  of  British  coast,  opposite  to  this 
line,  and  in  the  same  latitudes,  from  Frith 
of  Forth  all  around  to  Dover."  Large 
farmers  of  Berwickshire,  Roxburyshire, 
do  not  pretend  to  cultivate  with  such  gar- 
den-like care,  such  attention  to  manures 
and  drainage,  as  distinguish  farmers  of' 
Flanders.  More  land  is  wasted  in  the  cor- 
ners, r«)ads,  fence  rows,  clumps  of  trees,  in 
England,  than  would  maintain  the  poor  of' 
the  parish,  if  cultivated.  Furrow  draining, 
stall  feeding  all  summer,  liquid  manures, 
are  universal  in  Switzerland,  Lombardy^ 
and  Belgium.  Cheese  manufacture,  beet-' 
root  sugar,  flax,  hemp,  legumes,  fruit,  poul-' 
try  are  embraced  in  their  system  of  hus-; 
bandry. 

Mr.  Howitt,  an  English  writer,  in  describ- 
ing peasant  farming  in  the  Palatinate  of 
Germany,  cannot  resist  the  thought  that 
their  hearts  are  in  their  work,  and  there- 
fore, are  the  most  industrious  peasantry  in; 
the  world.  Each  farmer  is  his  own  master  ;  ; 
he  is  never  in  a  hurry ;  he  plods  on,  from] 
day  to  day,  with  a  bold,  determined  \\'\\\A 
for  he  is  a  free  man.  Even  in  the  dead  ol 
winter  there  is  a  perpetual  work,  hauling 
out  of  manure,  getting  wood  and  ditching. 
In  England,  after  harvest,  there  is  compar- 
ative rest,  but  here  there  is  a  continued  ro-, 
tation  of  market  gardening  operations j 
which  require  the  most  unwearied  watch-l 
fulness.  Professor  Rau  testifies  that  agri- 
culture is  ever  on  the  progressive,  and  the 
farmer  is  always  ready  to  be  in  the  firs 
ranks  of  economical  industry.    Mr.  Ka 
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declares  it  a  fact,  that  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  since  peasants  became  proprietors 
of  the  land,  there  has  been  a  rapid  improv- 
ment  in  the  houses,  manner  of  livino^,  dress 
and  culture  of  the  peasants.  Walking 
twice  through  Saxony,  he  declares  that  no 
other  forming  in  all  Europe  can  excel  it. 
The  meadows  are  watered  every  spring 
with  liquid  manure,  and  the  grass  is  as 
beautiful  as  English  lawns.  There  is  a 
generous  rivalry  in  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  their  produce. 

A  Prussian  writer  upon  freeholds  in  land, 
is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  not  only 
are  the  gross  products  of  any  given  num- 
ber of  acres  cultivated  by  peasant  propri- 
etors, greater  than  the  gross  products  of 
an  equal  number  of  acres  held  by  a  few 
great  proprietors,  and  cultivated  by  tenants, 
but  the  net  products  of  the  former  are 
greater  than  the  net  products  of  the  latter. 
The  price  of  land  in  Prussian  Rhine  pro- 
vinces is  much  higher  than  that  on  great 
estates. 

In  Belgium,  where  the  soil  is  one  of  the 
worst  in  Europe,  Mr.  McCulloch  thinks 
the  Flemish  agriculturist  seems  to  want 
nothing  but  space  to  work.  Upon  these 
drifting  sands  broom  is  grown  at  first, 
which  gives  compactness  to  the  soil ;  buck- 
wheat and  rye  are  then  sown.  Clover  and 
potatoes  are  afterwards  tried,  and  in  a  few 
years  a  complete  change  takes  place.  It 
is  here  that  patient  workers  have  for  cen- 
turies enjoyed  a  rotation  of  crops,  and  an 
economy  of  manures  which  are  but  mod- 
ern discoveries  in  England.  Much  may 
be  learned  to-day  from  the  Flemings,  in 
general  practice,  even  though  English  cap- 
ital may  excel  theirs.  A  Flemish  peasant, 
owning  six  acres  of  land,  supports  his  fam- 
ily upon  two  and  a  half  acres,  and  devotes 
the  produce  of  the  remaining  three  and  a 
hall  acres  to  increase  his  capital.  The 
Channel  Isles  by  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Thornton,  speak  eloquently  for  small  far- 
mers. Beggars  are  unknown.  The  sav- 
ings show  a  larger  per  cent,  of  deposit  pro- 
portionally, and  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion is  much  greater  than  in  England.  The 
average  farm  is  about  i6  acres;  the  ave- 
rage produce  of  wheat  per  acre,  is  thirty- 
six  bushels.  Thirty  shillings  an  acre  is  a 
fair  rent  in  England ;  Alderney  and  Guern- 
sey lands  command  as  much  as  4^. 

The  champion  for  large  estates,  Arthur 
Young,  in  travelling  over  France,  refers  to 


a  large  tract,  apparently  but  a  bed  of  rocks, 
yet,  fruit  trees,  vines  and  vegetables  are 
growing  successfully.  Such  a  people,  he 
thinks,  would  turn  an  arid  waste  into  fruit- 
ful gardens.  "  The  magic  of  property 
turns  sand  into  gold." — This  great  writer, 
though  an  opposing  theorist,  is  forced  to 
declare  that  "property  in  land  is,  of  all 
others,  the  most  active  instigator  to  severe 
and  incessant  labor." 

I  now  close  this  protracted  letter  with 
the  following  truism  ;  "  Give  a  man  the  se- 
cure possession  of  a  bleak  rock,  and  he 
will  turn  it  into  a  garden ;  give  him  a  nine 
years'  lease  of  a  garden,  and  he  will  con- 
vert it  into  a  desert." 

J.  D.  Warfield. 


History  of  the  Maryland  Agricultu- 
ral and  Mechanical  Association. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


November  ist,  i860,  the  Society  met, 
pursuant  to  adjournment  of  the  evening  be  - 
fore. The  chief  business  before  the  meet- 
ing was  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year.  President  Merryman  declined  a 
re-election,  and  Mr.  Ramsay  McHenry 
proposed  the  name  of  Col.  Oden  Bowie,  ot 
Prince  Feorge's  county  for  that  office.  Mr 
Bowie  promptly  declined  and  in  a  few  well 
chosen  remarks,  eulogistic  of  the  retiring 
president,  nominated  him,  Mr.  Merryman> 
for  re-election.  This  announcement  was 
received  with  applause  and  Mr.  Merryman 
then  remarked : 

"  That  on  the  assembling  of  the  Society 
on  Monday  evening,  every  indication  was 
presented  of  a  most  successful  and  gratify- 
ing issue  of  the  present  exhibition  and  with 
the  full  expectation  that  the  Society  would 
be  left  in  a  most  prosperous  condition,  re- 
lieved from  debt,  and  with  a  surplus  on 
hand  for  future  operations,  he  had  in  good 
faith  determined  to  retire  from  his  post ; 
but  the  very  great  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  prospects  of  the  Society,  oc- 
casioned by  the  extremely  inclement  wea- 
ther, had  counteracted  all  our  pleasing  an- 
ticipations, and  so  far  from  leaving  the  So- 
ciety unembarrassed,  fears  were  now  enter- 
tained that  our  receipts  would  be  consider- 
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ably  less  than  the  expenses,  notwithstand- 
ing- the  utmost  economy  had  been  intro- 
duced into  every  department  of  our  opera- 
tions, and  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  a 
number  of  the  members,  whose  wishes  he 
felt  constrained  to  consult,  he  had  con- 
sented to  serve  for  another  term  if  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  Society  for  him  to  do  so. 

The  annunciation  was  hailed  with  the 
most  earnest  demonstrations  of  satisfaction 
by  the  meeting,  and  Mr.  Merry  man  was 
unanimously  re-elected. 

With  some  few  changes  from  resigna- 
tions, the  old  list  of  officers  were  re-elected. 

During  the  session  Mr.  Wright,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, presented  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  exhibitors  of  Agricultural 
Machinery,  Implements,  and  miscellaneous 
articles,  in  their  respective  classes,  which 
was  read  : 

To  the  Hon.  John  Merrjmian,  President  of 

the  Md.  Agricultural  Society. 

The  undersigned,  who  have  been  exhi- 
bitors at  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Exhibition 
of  the  Maryland  State  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, fully  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  So- 
ciety of  which  you  are  President,  in  the 
arrangements  for  the  exhibition.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  unusual  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  preventing  an  attendance  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  the  case,  we 
are  aware  that  the  fair  will  not  pay,  and 
unite  in  withdrawing  any  claims  we  have 
on  the  Society,  for  premiums,  trusting  our 
course  will  be  approved  by  other  exhibi- 
tors. We  do  this  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing and  encouraging  the  Society. 

Signed  by 

Messrs.  C.  Aultman  &  Co.,  per  E.  C. 
Patterson  ;  Spear  Bros. ;  B.  G.  Fitzhugh  ; 
Sheldon  &  Co. ;  W.  S.  Stetson,  for  R.  Sin- 
clair &  Co. ;  S.  L.  King ;  F.  W.  Smith ; 
A.  G.  Mott;  T.  H.  Wilson;  D.  M.  Os- 
bourn  &  Co. ;  Franklin  Mace ;  Gliomas 
Norris  ;  Jno.  Murphy  ;  S.  E.  Harris  &  Co. ; 
James  Aldrich  ;  E.  Wills  ;  Elijah  Wagner  ; 
Grover  &  Baker ;  Gideon  Pierce ;  B.  F. 
Ray;  D.  Lafevre ;  J.  D.  Linton;  Brayley 
cSc  Pitts;  Saml.  Hoke;  Bibb  &  Co. 

After  the  reading  of  the  above,  the  fol- 
lowing communication  was  received  from 
the  gentlemen  named,  exhibitors  of  Live 
Stock,  &c.,  to  whom  premiums  had  been 
awarded : 


The  subscribers  hereby  relinquish  all  claim 
upon  the  Maryland  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, for  premiums  awarded  at  the  Thir- 
teenth Annual  Exhibition,  at  the  same  time 
expressing  their  sympathy  with  the  officers 
of  the  Society,  in  the  unfortunate  state  of 
the  weather,  which  alone  prevented  the  ex- 
hibition from  being  a  great  success. 


O.  Bowie, 
Jno.  Mcrrynian, 
Cliauncey"  Brooks, 
Cnpt.  Strandberg, 
Lloyd  Lowndes, 
Sanil.  Sandsy 
T.  J.  Clarke, 
O.  Zell, 
E.  F.  Jenkins, 


S.  T.  C.  Brown, 

Jas.  Mulliken, 

Ch.  H.  Tilghmau, 

Thos.  Woods. 

Jno.  S.  Gitting, 

W.  H.  Oler 

W.  D.  Brackenridge. 

W.  T.  Markland  &  Bro. 

W.  C.  Wilson. 


Other  gentlemen  to  whom  premiums 
were  awarded,  also,  in  w^hole  or  in  part, 
donated  their  premiums  to  the  Society. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society,  on  motion 
of  Dr.  Wharton,  were  unanimously  ten- 
dered to  the  above  gentlemen  for  their 
liberality  ;  when  the  Society  adjourned. 

Such  laudable  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
exhibitors  was  highly  encouraging  to  the 
Association,  and  manifested  the  deep  inte- 
rest that  was  felt  in  these  fairs,  as  well  as 
marked  sympathy  in  the  falling  fortunes  of 
the  Society,  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  In  all  respects,  this  exhibition 
was  the  largest  and  best  the  Society  had 
ever  given,  but  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
interrupted rain  and  unpleasant  weather, 
it  proved  a  sad  failure  financially. 

Every  department  of  the  Fair  was  well 
hlled  with  objects  and  articles  of  high  mer- 
it, except,  strange  to  say,  short -horn  cattle. 
Of  this  fine  breed,  of  which  there  were  at 
that  time  so  many  noble  specimens  in 
Maryland  and  adjoining  States,  but  very  few 
were  present  and  they  were  from  Baltimore 
city  and  its  vicinity.  We  give  only  one 
report  in  full  and  that  is  upon  the  "  Herd 
Premiums." 

The  Committee  on  Herd  Premiums  beg 
leave  to  report  that  they  had  great  pleasure 
in  examining  the  large  number  of  beauti- 
ful animals  of  various  breeds,  which  were 
exhibited  for  their  inspection.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  the  Devons  were 
represented  by  the  herds  of  Messrs.  S.  T. 
C.  Brown,  Oden  Bowie,  H.  J.  Strandberg, 
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J.  H.  McHenry,  A.  M.  jNlorrison  and  W. 
H.  Oler,  to  satisfy  all  who  have  seen  the 
herds  of  these  gentlemen,  that  your  Com- 
\  mittee  had  great  difftculty  in  discharging 
the  duties  imposed  on  them.    Your  Com- 
mittee felt  that  each  of  these  herds  richly 
merited  a  premium,  but  as  they  were  re- 
stricted to  one  premium,  they  felt  in  duty 
bound  to  award  it  to  S.  T.  C.  Brown,  Esq. 
The  Ayrshires  were  represented  by  the 
I  beautiful  herd  of  Ramsay  McHenry,  Esq., 
land  although  there  was  no  competition, 
i  still  the  Committee  unanimously  awarded 
[the  herd  the  premium  on  account  of  the 
great  merit  of  the  animals. 
!     In  Alderneys,  the  Committee  again  had 
a  difftcult  task  to  perform  in  awarding  one 
premium  where  all  were  so  deserving.  The 
herds  of  Messrs,  }.  H.  McHenry,  E.  F. 
Jenkins  and  Wm.  C.  Wilson,  called  for  the 
warmest  expressions  of  approbation  from 
all  the  members  of  the  Committee,  and 
they  only  regretted  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  make  a  selection  where  all  were 
so  meritorious  ;  but  after  a  full  examination 
of  all,  they  avyarded  the  premium  to  the 
;  herd  of  W.  C.  Wilson,  Esq. 
I    The  Herefords  were  represented  by  the 
superior  herd  of  J.  Merryman,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  and  although  like  the 
Ayrshires,  there  was  no  competion,  still 
the  great  beauty  and  merits  of  . the  herd 
would  deserve  a  premium  at  any  exhibi- 
tion, and   your   Committee  accordingly 
awarded  the  herd  the  premium. 

The  Grades  w  ere  presented  by  the  herds 
of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Oler  and  At^vood  Blunt, 
and  the  Committee  awarded  the  premium 
to  the  Grade  Devon  herd  of  A.  Blunt,  Esq. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  regret 
that  there  was  no  representatives  of  the 
noble  short-horns,  and  they  trust  that  in 
future  exhibitions  of  the  Society,  the  own- 
ers of  this  fine  breed  will  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  outdone  by  others.  They 
c  mnot  finish  their  report  without  congrat- 
ulating the  Society  upon  the  marked  im- 
provement in  the  number  and  quality  of 
Devons  and  Jersey  catlle. 

Judges — Chas.  B.  Calvert,  Chairman  ; 
James  T.  Earle,  John  McGowan,  Robert 
Dick. 

The  show  of  horses  was  fine,  and  to 
prove  how  the  Society  had  influenced  the 
improvement  in  breeding  fine  horses,  and 
awaked  the  farmers  to  a  just  conception  of 


this  branch  of  agriculture,  the  Committee 
in  their  report,  say  of  the  two  year  old 
colts  :  "  after  a  minute  examination,  we  be- 
lie\  e  that  for  the  number,  such  a  superior 
collection  of  colts  of  this  age,  have  never 
been  exhibited  at  the  same  time  on  any 
fair  ground  in  the  United  States." 

It  was  at  this  fair  that  Mr.  J.Jacob  Bow- 
ers distinguished  himself  as  a  poultry  fan- 
cier, by  exhibiting  an  immense  collection 
of  a  great  variety  oi  the  choicest  breeds  of 
poultry  and  game  birds,  and  rare  singing 
and  other  birds.  It  is  here  to  be  noted 
that  a  disease  prevalent  wtth  poultry, 
called  "  hen  fever,"  was  it  what  has  since 
been  called  *'  chicken  cholera,"  so  fatal  to 
fowls  all  over  the  country  ? 

There  was  an  immense  display  of  ma- 
chinery, and  all  premiums  were  money 
premiums ;  there  were  no  certificates  or 
diplomas.  The  latter  awards  are  more 
sought  after  by  patentees  and  drummers 
for  the  sale  of  agricultural  implements 
than  money  premiums,  because  they  are 
more  available  as  recommendations  to  their 
ariicles.  The  practice  of  granting  diplo- 
mas, because  they  cost  less  than  medals, 
has  wrought  much  injury  to  the  public. 
Committees  often  unthinkingly  award  a 
diploma  for  a  machine,  when  they  would 
not  award  a  $i.oo  premium  for  it,  and  yet 
that  diploma,  because  it  costs  nothing  and 
will  gratify  the  exhibitor,  v/ill  do  more  to 
impose  upon  the  public  than  ten  premiums 
of  a  dollar  each.  Let  the  Societies  of  the 
present,  be  as  wise  in  their  generation,  as 
was  that  model  society  of  Maryland,  whose 
history  we  are  recording,  was,  in  its  day. 

What  is  meant  by  an  inch  of  rain: 
— Few  people  can  form  a  definite  idea  of 
what  is  involved  in  the  expression — an  inch 
of  rain.  It  may  aid  such  to  follow  this  cal- 
culation. An  acre  is  equal  to  6,272,640 
square  inches;  an  inch  deep  of  water  on 
this  area  will  be  as  many  cubic  inches  of 
water,  which  at  277,274  to  the  gallon  is  22, 
622,  5  gallons.  This  quantity  weighs  226, 
225  lbs.,  or  100,93  tons.  One  hundredth 
of  an  inch  (o"oi)  of  rain  is  equal  to  one  ton 
per  acre. 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  Periodical  Cicada  alias  "  Seventeen  Year  Locust." — The  presen 
year  will  be  marked  by  a  quite  extended  appearance  of  this  interesting  insect,  both 
a  seventeen  and  a  thirteen  year  brood  simultaneously  appearing.  The  readers  of  the 
Naturalist  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  habits  and  natural  history  of  Cicada  sep- 
te7ndecim^  Linn.,  and  those  of  the  thirteen  year  race  (C  trcdeciin,  Riley.)  which  agree 
with  it  in  every  respect  except  in  the  time  required  for  full  development. 

The  last  simultaneous  appearance  of  these  two  broods  was  in  1660,  and  their 
appearance  the  present  year  will  doubtless  enable  us  to  perfect  our  knowledge  of  the 
geographical  range  of  either.  Already  we  have  received  undoubted  indications  of 
their  early  ascension,  as  the  pupae  have  been  reported  either  near  or  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  in  several  of  the  localities  indicated. 


Cicada  Sepiemdecim;  a,  pupa  ;  b,  pupa  shell ;  r,  perfect  in- 
sect; d,  twig  with  egg  punctures,  nat.  size ;  e,  eggs,  enlarg- 
ed.  (After  Riley.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  thirteen  year  bro id  is  by  far  the  most  extended,  and 
that  it  occurs  very  generally  throughout  the  Southern  States,  both  east  and  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  We  have  gathered  to  gedier  since  the  last  appearance  of  this 
brood,  in  1868,  various  facts  which  extend  its  range  in  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  and 
which  show  that  it  also  occurs  in  restricted  parts  of  Indiana. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  detailed  information  of  the  exact  limits  of  either  of 
these  two  breeds,  or  indeed,  any  record  of  the  appearance  of  the  insects  the  present 
year,  and  these  records  will  be  all  the  more  valuable  if  the  years  of  earlier  appearances 
in  the  same  localities  can  also  be  furnished.  Information  on  these  points  should  be  sent 
to  the  editor  of  this  department.  Address  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  Washington,  D.  C,  who 
is  editor  of  the  Entomological  Department. — 


A  French  journal  says  that  if  chloride  of  lime  be  spread  on  the  soil,  or  ne 
pkijits,  insects  and  vermin  will  not  be  found  near  them.  By  its  means  plants  will  be 
easily  protected  from  the  insect  plagues  by  simply  brushing  over  their  stems  a  solution 
of  it.  It  has  often  been  noticed  that  a  patch  of  land  which  has  been  treated  in  this 
way,  remains  religiously  respected  by  grubs,  while  the  unprotected  beds  around  are 
literally  devastated.  Butterflies,  again,  will  avoid  all  plants  whose  leaves  have  been 
sprinkled  over  with  lime  water. 
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IWaiiiirial  Values  of  Fodder  M:aterials. 

From  the  careful  and  elaborate  experi- 
ment made  by  Sam'l.  L.  Dana  it  appears 
that  an  average  cow,  kept  on  a  daily  ration 
of  twenty  four  pounds  of  hay  and  15I 
pounds  of  potatoes,  will  yield,  in  addition 
to  her  liquid  evacuations,  over  31,000  lbs. 
of  dung  per  year  containing  189  lbs.  of 
ammonia  which,  with  other  included  chem- 
ical elements,  amounts  in  value  to  over  ^40, 

By  the  same  authority  it  also  appears 
that  the  liquid  manure  amounts  to  over 
7,000  lbs.  a  year,  and  surpasses  the  solid 
dung  in  value  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  i.  This 
make  the  total  value  of  the  manure  more 
than  equal  to  the  entire  cost  of  feeding. 

He  further  states  that  1000  lbs.  of  the 
cattle  urine  afford  about  8  lbs,  of  the  most 
powerful  salts  ever  used  by  farmers.  This 
is  equivalent  to  about  600  lbs.  a  year  ol 
the  salts  referred  to,  for  each  animal. 

It  is  estimated  by  Prof.  Johnson  that  a  ton 
of  clover  contains  potash,  phosphoric  acid 
and  nitrogen  sufficient  to  be  worth  $17.57 
for  manure;  while  a  ton  of  bran  or  of  peas 
is  worth,  by  the  same  standard,  over  $22. 

And  some  other  feed  have  a  still  higher 
manurial  value.  In  the  above  experiment 
of  Mr.  Dana  the  daily  ration  of  hay  was 
to  4t  tons  a  year.  Now,  if  this  had  been 
clover  instead  of  hay  the  manurial  value 
per  year  would  have  been  over  $72,  ac- 
cordmg  to  Prof  J  ohnson.  These  conclu- 
sions, resulting  as  they  do  from  both  prac- 
tical chemical  investigation,  are  further  con- 
firmed by  tha  experience  of  successful  far- 
mers. Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  has  found  that  a 
good  cow,  when  kept  on  the  soilling  system, 
yields  3!  cords  of  solid  dung  per  annum, 
which,  by  the  addition  of  muck,  may  be 
more  than  doubled,  both  in  quantity  and 
value,  and  that  the  liquid  manure  when  ab- 
sorbed with  muck  is  worth  still  more  than 
the  solid,  making  an  aggregate  of  more  than 
rifteen  cords,  worth  from  $5  to  $8  a  cord. 
And  lurthur  it  appears  that  the  total  manure 
from  each  cow,  when  thus  treated,  is  equiv- 
alent on  a  yearly  average  to  the  value  of  the 
milk.  Joseph  Harris  who  probably  knows 
as  much  about  manures  and  more  about  pigs 
than  most  farmers,  has  estimated  that  he 
got  41  i  cts.,  worth  of  manure  per  week  from 
the  pigs  that  were  fed  at  a  cost  of  37!  cts., 
a  week,  thus  showing  that  the  value  of  the 
manure  covered  the  whole  cost  of  feeding, 
and  left  a  net  margin  of  profits  besides. 

Couracl  Wilson. 


For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

NITROGEN. 


Messrs.  Editors. — I  have  read  the  arti- 
cle of  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes,  in  your  June  num- 
ber, with  much  interest,  and  as  he  puts 
the  question,  what  will  A.  P.  S.  have  to 
say  to  his  proposition,  I  propose  to  tell 
through  your  columns,  what  I  have  told 
him  more  than  once,  in  a  private  way.  I 
am  glad  he  has  stated  his  views  in  such 
a  plain  manner  after  the  result  of  so  many 
years  of  close  and  expensive  experiments, 
many  of  which  have  been  of  great  bene- 
fit in  promoting  agricultural  science.  To 
difter  with  one  so  eminently  qualified  to 
judge  of  what  he  writes,  requires  at  least, 
some  boldness,  if  I  may  not  say  imperti- 
nence and  conceit,  but  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  such  is  not  my  case.  On  the  contrary, 
I  fully  agree  and  have  for  years,  as  your 
readers  and  yourselves, especially  know, that 
I  have  always  claimed  that  plants  obtain 
their  nitrogen  from  the  stored  up  supply  in 
the  soil,  obtained  from  the  air,  hence,  the 
absurdity  of  applying  it  in  the  form  of  of- 
fensive, decaying  animal  matter,  as  has 
been  done  for  years,  impressing  the  farmer 
with  the  idea,  the  more  ofTensive  to  the 
nose,  the  better  fertilizer.  This  idea,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  is  fast  passing  away,  finding  a 
resting  place  where  many  other  equally 
foolish  ones  are  found,  in  the  heads  of  old 
fogies,  whose  octogenarian  locks  act  as  a 
non-conductor  to  progress  or  modern 
science. 

The  question  Mr.  Lawes  puts  me  is, 
"whether  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen 
which  can  be  carried  off  in  crops,  can 
exceed  the  actual  quantity  contained  in 
the  soil  that  grows  them.  Taking  it  for 
granted,  as  Mr.  L.  states,  that  the  plants 
take  their  nitrogen  through  the  roots,  I 
say,  without  hesitation,  the  plants  cannot 
take  away  more  than  is  found  there,  but  I 
claim  there  is  an  inexhaustible  supply,  and 
on  this  point  I  may  differ  with  Mr.  L.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  have  a  soil,  not  mere- 
ly chemically,  /.  e.  with  all  the  elements, 
such  as  phosphoric  acid,  potass.,  lime,  &c., 
but  a  soil  that  is  in  such  a  condition  that 
air  and  water  circulate  freely,  and  I  am 
sure  all  movable  elements  will  be^e  sup- 
plied to  act  in  harmony  with  the  fixeid  ones 
as  mentioned  above,  and  if  the  latter  are 
there,  plants  must  grow  ;  but  if  absent, 
'  they  must  be  suppHed  either  by  the  hand 
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of  man,  or  in  a  neutral  way,  as  is  done  by  i 
the  overflowing-  streams  depositing  its  sedi- 
ment of  mineral  matter,  obtained  from  the 
washing  of  the  rocks.  ' 

A  soil  of  the  nature  described,  with  the  | 
remains  of  organic  life  in  it,  contains,  ac- 
ccording  to  the  analysis  of  the  great  Liebig,  i 
a  thousand  times  more  nitrogen  than  is  j 
necessary  for  a  full  crop  to  call  upon,  in- 
stead of  begging  existence  from  old  shoes, ' 
tankage,  decaying  blood,  cracklins,  rotten 
fish,  and  every  other  quarternary  com- 
pound that  can  be  picked  up  and  recom- 
mended to  farmers  because  of  its  odor. 
To  obtain  a  soil  possessed  with  the  neces- 
sary condition  to  grow  the  maximum  crops 
the  presence  of  organic  matter  or  rather 
the  remains  of  organic  matter  must  be 
present  in  the  shape  of  charcoal,  or  as 
some  call  it  Jmmus,  geine,  &c.,  but  to  be 
clear  to  the  reader  I  call  it  vegetable  mould. 
To  obtain  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply 
quarternary  organic  matter — that  is,  organ- 
ic matter  contaming  nitrogen,  but  ternary 
organic  matter,  three  elements,  carbon, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen — which  compose  the 
greater  portion  of  the  matter  alluded  to, 
and  to  obtain  this,  the  quickest,  surest  and 
cheapest  manner,  is  to  get  something  to 
grow  on  the  worn  out  land,  and  when  in  a 
ripe  condition  turn  it  under,  let  it  be  clo- 
ver, weeds,  buckwheat,  oats,  &c.,  and  when 
this  is  done  you  are  in  a  fair  way  of  soon 
having  a  soil  that  will  grow  wheat,  the 
highest  order  of  plants  and  the  greatest 
consumer  of  nitrogen. 

Mr.  Lawes,  in  his  communication  of  last 
month,  states  that  after  the  removal  of  a 
crop  of  clover,  more  nitrogen  was  found 
in  the  upper  soil,  with  no  evidence  of  any 
decrease  in  the  lower,  yet  there  was  un- 
doubtedly a  considerable  amount  of  nitro- 
gen rciiioved  in  the  ripened  clover  con- 
tained in  that  portion  of  it  represented  by 
its  (luarternary  matter.  Surely  this  looks 
as  if  Mr.  Lawes'  land  was  in  proper  trim 
and  there  was  a  constant  absor[)tion  of  ni- 
trogen going  on  to  supply  the  loss  taken 
oft"  by  the  growing  crops,  and  this  is  just 
what  I  have  always  claimed.  Surely,  I 
hive  nothing  to  dispute  with  him,  and  am 
only  too  glad  to  agree  with  one  who  I  es- 
teem so  highly,  and  whose  opinion  I  have 
such  a  high  regard  for.  I  am  now  collect- 
ing teslimony  in  regard  to  the  effect  of! 
unammoniated  fertilizers  on  worn  out  lands,  | 
that  will  astonish  those  like  Mr.  Lawes, 


who  thinks  that  the  cultivation  of  lands 
exhaust  the  nitrogen.  In  conclusion,  I 
must  repeat  the  oft  told  story  to  those  who 
own  worn  out  land,  get  a  soil,  i.  e.  vegeta- 
ble mould,  and  the  shortest  cut  to  it  is  by 
turning  under  any  growing  plants,  which, 
when  they  decay,  leaves  the  mould  so  ne- 
cessary to  absorb  and  retain  moisture  and 
gases.  When  this  result  is  obtained,  ap 
ply  the  needed  mineral  elements,  and  with 
proper  use  of  elbow  oil,  the  shaver,  and  in 
turn  the  sheriff  will  have  no  use  for  you. 
Rock  Hall,  Md.  A,  P.  S. 


POULTRY  HOUSE 


For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

The  Plymouth  Rock. 

Nearly  every  season  we  see  new  breeds 
of  fowls  brought  prominently  to  the  notice 
of  the  public,  and  to  judge  from  the  mer 
its  claimed  for  them  it  would  seem  that 
human  skill  could  go  no  farther  in  poul 
try  breeding.  It  is  well  to  take  such  things 
with  "  a  few  grains  ol  allowance,"  and  not 
invest  too  heavily  until  their  merits  have 
been  tested  by  jjractical  and  disinterested 
parties.  Skill  in  breeding  has  however 
produced  a  breed  which  has  time  and 
again  proved  itself  to  be  all  that  any  reas 
onable  person  can  wish,  and  that  breed  is 
the  famous  Plymouth  Rocks.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  other  breeds  of  poultry,  such  as 
the  brahmas,  cochins,  leghorns,  &c.,  which 
will  return  better  results  in  special  cases  or 
for  special  purposes,  but  for  a  goict^al  pur- 
pose fowl,  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  in  their 
purity,  are  not  excelled  by  any  other  none 
known  breed,  and  we  do  not  know  that 
they  are  yet  equalled.  They  make  good 
sized  though  not  mammoth  birds,  are  eas- 
ily reared,  feathering  uj)  (juickly,  are  good 
layers  of  large  eggs,  and  lay  especially 
well  in  the  winter  and  early  spring,  at  a 
time  when  eggs  command  a  ]>  tying  price, 
last  winter  eggs  commanding  as  high  as 
50  cents  per  dozen  in  some  of  our  large 
cities.  E. 


Gapes. — Gapes  scarcely  ever  trouble  a 
clean  and  dry  yard,  and  the  free  use  of  car- 
bolic disinfecting  powder  is  an  almost  cer- 
tain preventive,  and  on  this  as  every  other 
account,  very  desirable  where  chickens  are  ^ 
reared  in  large  number.    When  the  disease  % 
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however,  has  entered  the  yard,  it  may  be 
checked  in  its  progress  by  adding  fluid  car- 
bolate  camphor,  or  even  hme  to  the  drink- 
ing water.  The  sufferers  themselves  should 
be  forced  to  inhale  the  vapor  of  carbolic 
acid.  Some  of  the  clear,  transparent  qual- 
ity may  be  placed  in  a  spoon  or  metal  sau- 
cer, and  held  over  a  candle  or  lamp,  when 
dense  white  fumes  of  the  acid  will  arise.  In 
this  the  chicken's  head  is  to  be  immersed 
till  the  bird  is  nearly  suffocated,  or  if  a  large 
number  have  to  be  treated,  the  whole  may 
be  confined  in  a  box  and  fumigated  at  once, 
being  carefully  watched  through  an  aperture 
covered  with  a  piece  of  glass,  else  the  chick- 
ens will  be  killed  as  well  as  the  worms. 
This  treatment  is  absolutely  unfailing.  The 
vapor  from  sulphur  burnt  is  also  tolerably 
effective,  but  far  from  equal  to  that  of  the 
carbolic  acid. —  Wright's  Book  on  Poultry. 


How  TO  KEEP  EGGS. — Take  one  pint 
of  fresh  slacked  lime,  one  half  pint  of  com- 
mon salt,  mix  well  in  three  gallons  of  cold 
water.  Put  the  eggs  in  every  day  as  you 
gather  them  ;  they  will  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel.  A  ten  gallon  wine  keg  is 
a  convenient  sized  vessel  to  make  the 
brine  in ;  you  can  reach  to  the  bottom  of 
it  without  dropping  the  eggs  on  each  other 
and  breaking  them.  M.  H.  J. 


Sure  cure  for  roup. — Take  one  ounce 
tincture  ginger  and  three  ounces  castor 
oil ;  mix,  and  give  the  fowl  one  teaspoon- 
fui,  three  times  a  day,  keeping  the  fowl  in 
a  warm,  dry  place.  This  is  very  simple, 
but  nevertheless  a  sure  cure. 

Yours,  &c., 
T.  W.  Spafford. 
New  Southern  Ponltry  Journal. 


To  fatten  geese. — Shut  up  three  or 
four  geese  in  a  dark  place  and  give  them 
one  pound  of  oats,  each,  per  day.  Scat- 
ter the  oats  on  the  water  which  is  furnished 
daily  in  a  large  pan.  In  14  days  they  will 
become  very  fat.  Never  shut  up  one  gooes 
by  itself,  it  will  pine  away,  as  they  are  very 
sociable  and  love  company. 


Ohio  holds  dogs  responsible  for  the 
death  of  23,629  sheep  in  one  year,  and  in- 
jury of  28,700 — equal  to  a  money  loss  of 
^140,000. 


Washington,  May  nth,  1881. 

Mr.  Whitvian. — The  season  seems  to 
have  more  than  made  up  for  all  the  late- 
ness of  the  spring.  The  thermometer,  to- 
day, is  at  90°  F.  in  the  shade.  Apple  blos- 
soms and  even  the  peach  .blossoms  which 
come  after  them,  have  matured  and  shed 
their  petals.  The  whole  face  of  nature  is 
beautiful,  and  while  "every  prospect  pleases, 
only  man  is  vile." 

I  was  both  interested  and  instructed  in 
what  I  saw  at  the  Agricultural  Department. 
The  samples  of  tea  which  were  grown  in 
the  United  States,  last  year,  are  all  fine. 
Commissioner  Le  Due  has  a  sample  of 
coffee,  also  grown  in  the  South,  which 
promises  well  for  the  future.  iVnd  then  his 
samples  of  sugar  from  corn  sorghum  and 
beets,  is  the  pledge  that  we  aro  soon  to  re- 
duce our  expenses  for  imported  sugars. 

At  the  Navy  Yard  I  saw  Prof  Baird's 
Fish  egg  hatching  in  operation.  It  was 
working  on  shad,  whose  eggs  were  in  mo- 
tion by  the  current  of  water  rum  ling  through 
the  inverted  cones  arranged  lor  the  pur- 
pose. I  had  to  put  on  my  spectacles  to  see 
the  young  herrings,  they  were  :  o  small  and 
so  transparent. 

I  again  visited  the  Washiui^ton  Monu- 
ment and  found  the  nev/  foundation  com.- 
plete  under  the  old.  It  took  10,000  bar- 
rels of  cement,  and  as  many  of  sand. 
With  each  barrel  of  cement  and  sand  was 
mixed  eleven  wheelbarrow  leads  of  peb- 
bles and  broken  stone.  In  putting  all  this 
under,  the  engineers  claim  to  h  ive  straight- 
ened a  lean  of  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
the  column  170  feet  high. 

W.  W.  Meech. 


Speaking  of  Governors  sjggests  the 
mention  of  an  item  we  receive  d  from  Mr. 
Henry  A.  Knight,  Foreman  at  Chas. 
Waters  &  Co.'s  Governor  and  Valve 
Works,  Boston,  Mass.:  I  have  used  St. 
Jacobs  Oil  among  our  employees  and  find 
that  it  never  fails  to  cure.  The  men  are 
delighted  with  the  wonderful  effects  of  the 
Oil,  as  it  has  cured  them  of  bi  uises,  burns, 
&c. — New  Albany  Ledger-Si  anfdard. 


Try  the  Maryland  Farrier  for  the 
next  six  months  for  50  cents.  You  will  be 
so  attached  to  it  in  that  time,  that  you  will 
send  your  subscription  in  for  next  year, 
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141   WEST   PRATT  STREET, 

BALTIMORE^  Mi). 

BALTIMORE,  JULY  1st,  1881. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

ONE  LOLLAE  A  YEAE  IN  ADVANCE. 


TERMS  OF  ADVERTISlNfJ 


1  Mo. 

3  Mo. 

6  Mo. 

1  Year. 

$  1.5) 
6.50 
12  00 
20.0 

$  4.00 
15.00 
25.1'0 
45.00 

$  7  DO 
22.50 
40,00 
75.00 

$  12.00 
35.(;0 
70,0(j 
120.00 

(!l:^"Special  rates  for  cover  pages. 

Transient  Advertisements  payable  in  advance. 

([Q^ Advertisements  to  secure  insertion  in  the 
ensuing  month  should  be  sent  in  by  the  2oth  of 
the  month. 


TO  ADVEliTlSEllS! 

The  large  circulation  of  the  Maryland  Farmer 
makes  it  one  of  the  best  mediums  for  advertisers 
of  all  classes.  Its  circulation  will  be  largely  in- 
creased by  our  reduction  in  the  Subscription  Price, 
and  hence  add  to  its  advantages  as  a  medium  for 
advertisers.  The  terms  of  advertising  will  remain 
as  heretofore. 

THE  MARYLAND  FARMFR  is  noA-  read  by 
more  Farmers,  Planters,Merchan(s,  Mechanics  and 
others  interested  in  Agricultuie,  than  any  othei 
magazine  which  circulates  in  the  Middle  or  South- 
ern States,  and  therefore  is  the  best  medium  for 
advertisers  who  desire  to  extend  their  sales  in  thi- 
territory 

I^We  call  attention  to  our  Ueductiou  in 
JPrice  of  Subscription. 


TEEMS. 

iUie  Copy,  one  year  in  advance.  ^  1  00 
Club  Rates,  5  copioM  one  year  in 

a<ivan<-e      -      .  -      4  00 

"          ♦«       lO  7  50 

*»          "       20           "...  -       14  04> 

"                 50          "       .  .  50 

*'                100          "        -              -  -      60  00 

Snb«4criplion  Pric."^  lor  4»ne  Year,  if  not 
|>»i(i  in  a<ivan<-e,  will  be  at  Hie  oI<l  rate, 
$.1  50  per  year,  and  po!>«itivoly  no  dednc- 

SPECIAL  PEEMIUMS 

For  those  who  may  Canvass  for  New  Sub.-cribers. 

Any  person  who  sends  us  lOO  Subscribers,  at 
$r  oo,  will  receive  the  world-renowned  Howe 
Sewiiig  Machine,  with  all  the  latest  iraprovemenls. 
Value,  $50  00. 

Any  person  who  sends  us  80  Subscri ■)ers,  at 
$1.00  each,  will  receive  I  Young  America  Coin 
and  Cob  Mill,  worth  $40.00. 

Any  person  who  sends  us  50  Subscril)ers,  at 
$1.00  each,  will  receive  l  of  the  celebrated  Wheat 
Fans, which  has  taken  nearly  200  premiums.  Value, 
$28.00. 

Any  person  who  sends  us  25  Subscribers,  at 
$r.oo  each,  will  receive  a  Roland  Plow.  Value, 
$12.00. 

Any  person  who  sends  us  15  Subscribers,  at 
$1  00  each,  will  receive  a  Farm  Bell.  Value,  $6.00. 

Any  person  who  sends  us  6  Subscribers,  at  $i  00 
each,  will  receive  a  N.ckel-Plated  Revolver,  Long 
Fluted  Cylinder.    Value  $2.50. 

THESE  ARTICLES  WE  WARRANT  TO  BE  FIRST-CLASS. 

m^^It  will  not  be  necessary  to  secure  the  sub- 
scribers all  at  one  time.  For  instance,  if  any  one 
wants  the  Mill  we  ofTer  for  80  new  subscribers,  he 
can  send  the  names  in  any  number  he  chooses, and 
we  will  allow  him  a  whole  year  to  finisli  ihe  club. 


JI^CoL.  D.  S.  Curtis,  of  Washington,  D.  C  ,  is 
authorized  to  act  as  Correspondent  and  Agent  to 
receive  subscriptions  and  advertisements  for  the 
Maryi  and  Fakmkr,  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 


Jt^^Our  friends  can  do  us  a  good  turn  by  men 
tioning  the  Maryland  Farmer  to  their  neigh- 
bors, and  suggesting  to  them  to  subscribe  for  it. 
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Premiums  to  Subscribers  to  the 
"Maryland  Farmer." 

This  number  begins  the  half  year  of  the 
present  volume  of  the  Maryland  Far- 
mer, and  hence  it  is  a  good  time  to  sub- 
scribe, so  as  to  begin  with  the  July  number. 
As  an  extra  inducement  we  will  send,  free, 
as  a  premium,  to  each  new  subscriber  dur- 
ing- the  year,  either  one  of  the  following 
valuable  books  he  may  select :  "  Curtis' 
Wheat  Culture,"  "  Fisher's  Grain  Tables," 
"  Kendall's  Horse  Book,"  or  "  Scribner's 
Lumber  and  Log  Book." 

Either  of  these  books  are  worth  to  the 
farmer,  more  than  the  price  of  our  journal, 
and  by  enclosing  only  Oiie  Dollar,  the 
Maryland  Farmer  will  be  sent  one  year, 
and  either  of  the  books  selected,  free  of 
postage. 


Also  Works  of  Art— Free. 


Any  new  subscriber  who  sends  $1.50 
will  receive  the  Maryland  Farmer  for 
one  year,  and  his  choice  of  either  one  of 
the  splendid  pictures  as  advertised  in  this 
number,  with  miniature  wood  cuts,  which, 
however,  give  only  a  poor  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  the  engravings  in  the  new  style 
of  art,  which  fai'  surpass  any  chromo  as  ob- 
jects of  art.  Any  peison  sending  $2.00 
will  get  the  Farmer  and  both  pictures  as 
advertised.  This  liberal  offer  is  also  ex- 
tended to  every  old  subscriber  who  pays 
up  his  arrears  and  adds  thereto  50  cents 
for  one  picture,  or  one  dollar  for  the  two. 

"  Everything  worthy  of  the  name  of 
Picture,  has  a  soul  and  body.  Canvass, 
paper,  color  or  contour  are  the  one ;  the 
idea  that  shines  through  them  and  invests 
them  with  life  and  glory  and  realily  is  the 
other.  Where  the  soul  is  wanting,  how- 
ever perfect  the  body,  the  picture  does  not 
speak  pleasantly  to  the  soul  of  the  be- 
holder. The  works  of  art  we  offer  our 
readers  are  full  of  'soul,'  enshrined  in  p^ood 
body." 


Agricultural  Fairs  for  1881. 

Maryland  State  Agricultural 
Society. — The  clever  Secretary,  Mr.  T. 
B.  Dorsey,  informs  us  that  the  officers  and 
executive  committee  of  the  Maryland  State 
Agricultural  Society  have  been  indus- 
triously engaged  in  making  out  a  premium 
list  and  other  arrangements  for  a  splendid 
exhibition  this  year.  The  Fair  will  com- 
mence Wednesday,  October  26th,  and  con- 
tinue four  days. 

The  new  railroad  which  now  runs  di- 
dectly  to  the  grand  stand  on  the  grounds, 
will  afford  ample,  cheap  and  comfortable 
facilities  to  reach  the  Fair,  the  want  of 
which  has  heretofore  prevented  thousands 
from  attending  the  meetings  of  this  associ- 
ation. This,  together  with  the  new  life 
which  seems  to  have  lately  been  infused 
in  the  members,  will  insure  a  successful 
show  and  immense  crowds  of  visitors. 
Many  new  and  attractive  features  will  be 
introduced,  and  a  large  sum  has  been  ap- 
propriated to  premiums.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  every  farmer  in  the  State,  who  has  an 
animal  fit  for  exhibition,  will  begin  now  to 
prepare  it  for  the  coming  State  Fair. 

Every  farmer,  gardener,  florist  and  hor- 
ticulturist will  endeavor  to  exhibit  speci- 
mens of  their  industry  and  skill.  We 
trust  that  the  ladies  will  begin  now,  and  con- 
tinue during  the  season  to  preserve,  pickle, 
can,  make  butter  and  prepare  needle  work 
and  other  household  productions  for  com- 
petition, and  by  their  presence,  with  the 
evidences  of  their  taste  and  beautiful  handi- 
work, grace  this  coming  fair,  After  all,  it 
is  lovely  woman  that  imparts  dignity  and 
charming  attraction  to  these  festivals  of  the 
farmers,  and  make  them  successful  in  all 
those  essentials  that  draw  together  large 
crowds  of  the  sterner  sex.  Let  the  daugh- 
ters of  Maryland  all  over  the  State,  make 
a  generous  effort,  and  this  society  will 
again  flourish  as  it  did  in  days  of  yore, 
when  it  was  surpassed  by  no  State  in  its 
annual  fairs. 
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The  International  Cotton  Expo- 
sition, (Oglethorpe  Park,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
will  open  ( »n  the  5th  of  October  and  con- 
tinue until  the  31st  of  December.  The 
07ily  Worl  Vs  Fair  of  the  year.  Judging 
from  the  enterprise  and  magnificent  pro- 
portions tliis  enterprise  has  already  as- 
sumed, we  conclude  it  must  be  a  grand 
triumph  foi  the  South.  The  cheapness  of 
travel,  the  delightful  season  of  the  year  for 
Southern  travel,  the  great  inducements 
held  out  foi  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
all  visitors,  by  this  noble  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  South,  must  draw  together  a  vast 
throng  of  people  from  our  own  wide-spread 
borders,  as  Avell  as  from  foreign  lands,  and 
make  this  Exposition  the  most  successful 
in  all  respevls  of  any  International  Fair 
that  has  evei  been  held.  Many  of  its  fea- 
tures are  diflerent  from  those  which  char- 
acterized otliers  that  have  been  held  in 
Europe  or  the  United  States.  While  the 
cotton  plant  will  be  paramount,  showing  it 
from  the  seed ,  through  its  various  changes 
during  cultivation,  gathering,  and  manu- 
facture into  the  finest  fabrics,  and  all  its 
manifold  uses  for  the  wants  and  comfort  of 
man  and  beasl,  and  even  its  reproductive 
powers  as  plant  food  and  a  renovator  of  the 
soil,  other  industries  of  the  South  will  be 
fully  illustrated  at  this  great  Fair  which 
the  cotton  planters  of  the  south,  and  man- 
facturers  everyA/here,  will  upon  so  large  a 
scale  provide  for  the  instruction  and  grati- 
fication of  the  thousand!^  who  may  visit  it 
during  its  continuance.  Much  will  depend 
upon  the  liberality  that  may  be  displayed 
as  inducements  for  exhibitors  of  articles 
that  will  necessai  ily  be  expensive  in  trans- 
portation. 

We  have  received  from  our  friend,  R. 
W.  L.  Raisin,  Es([.,  a  large  and  handsome 
colored  lithograpli,  showing  the  location 
of  the  many  buildings,  and  how  the  grounds 
are  laid  off,  with  tlie  track  and  roads  and 
walks.  It  looks  supe'rb  on  paper,  an4  will 
be  gran4  if  the  plan  i^,     it  no  4911)71  ^\\\ 


American  Pomologieal  Society. 


EIGHTEENTH  SESSION. 


The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty having  invited  the  American  Pomologi- 
ical  Society  to  hold  its  next  meeting  at 
Boston,  the  undersigned  give  notice  that 
the  Eighteenth  Session  of  this  National 
Association  will  be  held  in  that  city,  com- 
mencing Wednesday,  September  14th, 
1 88 1,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  continuing 
for  three  days. 

This  session  will  take  place  at  the  time 
of  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  of  unusual  excellence,  and 
will  give  additional  interest  to  the  oc- 
casion. 

All  Horticultural,  Pomological,  Agricul- 
tural and  other  kindred  Associations  in  the 
United  States  and  British  Provinces,  are 
invited  to  send  delegations  as  large  as  they 
may  deem  expedient ;  and  all  persons  in- 
terested in  the  cultivation  of  fruits  are  in- 
vited to  be  present  and  take  seats  in  the 
Convention. 

This  session  will  be  held  at  the  home  of 
its  president,  where,  after  an  interval  of 
years,  occassioned  by  ill  health  and  a 
serious  accident,  he  hopes  to  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting,  not  only  his  old  friends, 
but  others  from  the  various  sections  of 
our  country,  and  again  to  unite  heart  and 
hand  with  friends  for  the  promotion  of  the 
objects  of  the  society. 

Intending  contributors-whether  as  States, 
societies  or  individuals,  will  oblige  by  giv- 
ing notice  as  far  as  possible,  and  at  an 
early  date,  what  quantity  they  propose  to 
exhibit.  Three  specimens  of  a  variety 
will  be  sufficient,  except  in  fruits  of  special 
interest.  Each  contributor  is  requested  to 
prepare  a  complete  list  of  his  fruits,  that  a 
report  of  all  the  varieties  entered  may  be 
submitted  to  the  meeting  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable. A  liberal  number  of  Wilder 
Medals  will  be  awarded  to  objects  of 
special  merit. 

Packages  of  fruits,  with  the  name  of 
the  contributors,  may  be  addressed  as  fol- 
lows ;  "  American  Pomological  Society, 
Boston,  care  of  Massacheusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society."  Freight  and  express 
charges  should  be  prepaid. 

Mai^shaj^Ij  p,  WiLDEj^,  P/'^s,  Boston,  Mm, 
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The  29th  Indiana  State  Fair  will  be 
held  at  Indianapolis,  Sept.  26  to  Oct.  ist. 
Competition  free  to  the  world  for  its  long 
list  of  liberal  premiums. 

The  First  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  Industrial  Exposition, 
begins  the  6th  of  September,  and  ends  on 
15th  of  October. 

The  41st  Annual  Fair  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  will  be 
held  at  Elmira,  Sept.  12th  to  17th. 

Edwin  Alden  &  Bro's  Newspaper 
Advertising  Agency,  of  Cincinnati. — 
We  are  pleased  to  be  informed  by  their 
card  that  the  business  of  this  reliable  firm 
has  so  increasd  that  they  have  had  to  re- 
move from  174  Elm  street,  to  their  present 
commodious  house  on  5th  and  Vine  streets, 
where  they  have  now  two  floors,  each  100 
by  70  feet,  giving  them  greater  facilities  for 
their  increasing  and  extensive  business. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Emory,  Centreville, 
Md.,  has  sold  to  Hon.  Frederick  Stump, 
Elkton,  two  Short  horn  heifers,  i  i  and  4 
months  old,  for  $125  and  $100  respectively. 

Tri-State  Picnic  and  Exhibition  will  be 
held  at  William's  Grove,  Cumberland 
county,  Pennsylvania,  on  29th,  30th,  31st 
of  August,  and  ist  and  2d  of  September. 
Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  machinery, 
etc.,  wanting  prominent  positions  on  the 
grounds,  must  apply  before  the  15th  of 

July-  _ 

Remarkable  ! — Col.  J.  J.  DeForest,  in 
his  report  to  the  CouJitry  GeJitlemmi  of  the 
Short-horn  sales  at  west  Liberty,  Iowa, 
makes  the  following  statement  of  a  very 
remarkable  fact. 

"  One  very  unusual  lot  came  into  the 
ring,  viz.,  a  cow  with  twin  yearlings— one, 
a  pure  short-horn,  and  the  other  as  black 
as  night,  by  a  pure  Holstein  bull,  having 
been  sensed  by  the  separate  males,  two 


Mr.  Thomas  Ross,on  Catonsville  Avenue, 
Baltimore  County,  Md.,  brought  to  our 
office  lately  a  remarkable  egg,  which  ac- 
curately measured  SHnches  circumference 
the  long  way,  and  7  inches  circumference 
the  other  way,  and  weighed  5  ounces.  Who 
can  beat  this  ?  The  hen  that  laid  this  egg 
is  of  mixed  breed,  medium  size,  and  is  in 
the  habit  of  laying  large  eggs  with  two 
yolks. 

Von  Iiaer's  Perfect  Binder. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Lambie, 
sole  manufacturer  and  agent,  Washington, 
D.  C.  for  a  specimen  of  Perfect  Binder, 
which  fits  the  Maryland  Farmer  exactly. 
The  Binder  is  m.ade  to  suit  all  sizes  of 
papers,  magazines,  manuscripts,  scrap- 
books,  etc.  It  is  the  most  convenient, 
complete  and  satisfactory,  and  cheapest 
Binder  we  have  ever  seen.  The  price  is 
so  low  that  every  body  can  have  one  with- 
out much  outlay.  To  all  professional  men, 
literary  men,  merchants  and  private  per- 
sons who  desire  to  retain  papers,  or  letters, 
or  documents  in  book  form,  a  binder  is 
always  a  convenience,  and  this  one  with- 
out doubt,  supplies  the  great  want  of  the 
public. 

Our  Frontispiece. 

We  call  attention  to  the  beautiful  color- 
ed illustration  of  the  new  white  "Pockling- 
ton  Grape."  that  is  given  in  this  number 
as  a  Frontispiece.  This  grape  has  lately 
been  introduced  to  the  public,  after  having 
been  well  tested.  We  feel  confident  from 
what  is  said  of  it  by  the  most  eminent 
pomologists,that  no  grape  of  greater  merit, 
all  things  considered,  has  ever  been  be- 
fore offered  for  sale  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Purdy,  of  the  "  Fruit  Record,"  says,  "it  is 
undoubtedly  a  splendid  grape,"  and  it  has 
the  commendations  of  many  other  distin- 
guished pomological  scientists  and  fruit 
growers,  such  as  the  venerable  Wilder, 
M^gspa.  Ellwang§r  anci  Barry,  Meehan^ 
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Hooker,  and  others  of  this  country,  and 
Rev'd  R.  Burnett,  of  Canada.  A  fine 
white  grape  has  long  been  wanted  by  con- 
sumers, and  now  we  have  it.  Every  grape 
grower  in  the  country — should  procure 
one  or  more  specimens  of  this  vine,  and 
propagate  it  until  our  tables  everywhere, 
will  offer  this  beautiful  and  superior  fruit 
to  the  lovers  of  the  grape. 

The  €«>m  iiig-  ^ve^t  Slieep  Sales  isi  Marylasid. 

Our  genial  and  enterprising  friend, 
Gen'l  Meem,  gave  us  a  pleasant  call  last 
week  and  imparted  the  gratifying  fact 
that  he  was  about  doing  for  Maryland  what 
he  has  successfully  done  for  Virginia  for 
the  last  two  years,  which  is  to  inaugurate 
a  new  departure  in  stock  growing,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  all  whj  desire  to  engage  in 
that  profitable  business.  He  contemplates 
having  a  large  sale  of  South- down  and 
Cotswold  sheep  at  Hagerstown,  about  the 
fourteenth  of  August  to  be  followed  up 
about  the  twenty-fourth  of  same  month  at 
the  new  Baltimore  Stock  Yards  in  this 
city.  Due  notice  of  these  sales  will  be 
given  next  month  in  the  Maryland  Farmer 
as  to  the  exact  time  and  character  of  stock 
to  be  sold.  The  General  offers  his  own 
raising  with  the  best  he  can  procure  from 
Canada  and  the  great  stock  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. In  these  sales  breeders  of  sheep 
come  together,  confer,  and  have  the  op- 
portunity to  secure  the  choicest  specimens 
of  those  breeds  that  are  offered,  and  they 
know  when  they  buy,  that  what  they  get 
is  well  worth  all  they  pay  for  them  ;  it  is 
not  like  at  private  sales,  "  buying  a  pig  in 
a  bag."  We  do  hope  our  sheep  grow- 
ers will  generally  attend  these  sales,  and 
show  by  their  presence  that  encourage- 
ment, so  well  deserved  by  such  a  laudable 
enterprise. 



President  P.  Barry,  of  the  Western  New 
York  Horticultural  Society,  "prefers^  pure 
red -top  for  the  lawn  instead  of  a  mixture 
of  grass  seed.', 


Tlie  II.  S.  Commissioner  of  As?****?"!*"*"®- 

The  lion.  Geo.  B.  Loring,  will   this  I 
month  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  of  *: 
United  States  Commissioner  in  place  of| 
General  LeDuc,  who  has  heretofore  held| 
the  position  with  great  credit  to  himself  :| 
and  usefulness  to  the  public.    While  we  • 
regret  that  General  LeDuc  has  lost  the 
opportunity  to  prosecute  to  satisfactory 
results  the  grand  efibrts  of  his  administra- 
tion— the  profitable  production  of  sugar 
from  corn,  and  sorghum,  and  the  feasibili- 
ty of  growing  tea  in  this  country  to  meet 
the  wants  of  our  ;)eople — we  are  pleased  j 
that  the  President  in  making  a  new  ap- 
pointment, has  selected  a  gentleman  so 
well-known  in  the  land  as  a  scholar,  a 
practical  and  theoretical  farmer,  a  man  of 
extensive  reputation  for  learning,  ability, 
administrative  talents  and  high  integrity. 
At  the  same  time,  that  we  regret  the  ab- 
sence of  the  enthusiastic,  earnest  and  bold 
champion  of  the  rights  of  farmers — Gen'l 
LeDuc — we  are  glad  to  see  that  his  place  : 
has  been  filled  by  one  who  has  always  been, 
and  still  is  alive  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
farmer,  and  will  employ  his  ablest  efforts 
to  the  advancement  and  promotion  of  the 
welfare  of  agriculture. 


PubliealioiiK  Keeeive«i. 

Part  22  of  The  Illustrated  Book  of  the  j 
Dog,  published  by  Cassell,  Better,  Galpin  j 

Co.,  Broadway,  New  York.,  lies  on  our 
table.  This  admirable  work  now  publish- 
ing in  parts  at  40  cents  a  part,  ought  to 
be  purchased  by  every  owner  of  well-bred 
dogs  in  the  country.  It  is  prepared  by 
Vero  Shaw,  assisted  by  all  the  leading  ; 
breeders  of  the  day,  and  each  number  is 
fully  illustrated  with  fine  wood -cuts  and  a  | 
splendid  coloured  engraving  of  a  portrait 
from  life.  The  work  when  completed, 
will  contain  the  life  likeness  of  a  choice 
specimen  of  every  distinct  breed  of  dogs 
that  have  been  bred  for  two  hundred  or 
more  years  past.  | 
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Our  North  Carolina  Trip. 

During  the  last  week  of  May,  we  made 
a  little  tour,  comprising  about  800  miles  in 
a  circuit,  part  the  distance  by  land  and 
part  by  water.    We  left  Baltimore  in  the 
Bay  Line  Steamer,  "  North  Carolina  " — 
one  of  the  most  substantial  and  comforta- 
ble steamers  afloat.    The  table  on  this 
I  boat  differs  from  that  of  the  CarroUton  and 
5  other  first-class  hotels,  in  that  it  offers  all 
'  the  variety  and  excellence  of  food  at  sup- 
per, as  the  best  hotels  offer  during  the 
\  three  daily  meals.    On  board  one  of  these 
boats  a  person  feels  as  safe  and  comforta- 
ble as  if  he  was  in  a  first-class  city  hotel. 

On  arriving  at  Old  Point  we  stept  into 
the  Hygeia  Hotel  and  was  met  by  Mr. 
Phoebus,  the  proprietor  with  the  kind  sal- 
utation "welcome  home  again,"  and  in- 
deed it  is  home  to  the  traveler.  The  loca- 
tion, comforts  and  all  the  surroundings 
make  the  place  delightful  to  all  visitors, 
who  always  look  the  happiest  crowd  imag- 
inable. After  tarrying  here  a  few  days, 
we  went  over  to  Norfolk  and  took  the 
train  for  Newbern. 

On  reaching  Welclon  we  stopt  one  hour 
for  dinner,  but  we  got  through  our  Wel- 
don  dinner  in  time  to  allow  us  before  the 
hour  expired  to  give  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
place  and  to  compare  what  I  saw,  with  my 
recollection  of  the  place  forty  years  ago 
when  I  passed  through  the  town,  in  a 
stage  coach.  Vv^eldon  has  certainly  im- 
proved and  grown  in  size,  but  is  not  yet  a 
New  York  or  a  London.  We  saw  nothing 
peculiarly  interesting  br  striking. 

We  reached  Goldsboro,  not  until  four 
o'clock,  and  our  train  failed  to  make  the 
connection  with  the  train  that  goes  to  New 
bern,  so  we  had  to  lay  over  twenty-four 
hours.  This  delay  gave  an  opportunity 
to  inspect  the  town,  which  we  found  to  be 
a  live,  bright  and  prosperous  one.  Some 
of  the  most  active  and  thritty  merchants  in 
North  Carolina  carry  on  extensive  business 
here.  The  town  is  growing  and  improv- 
ing as  fast,  or  faster  than  any  other  along 
the  entire  route  of  this  railroad.  We 
made  a  hurried  but  pleasant  call  at  the 
office  of  the  "  Messenger,"  the  editor  of 
which,  seems  to  monopolize  the  entire 
printing  of  the  town,  such  is  his  popularity 
and  enterprise.  He  has  made  the  Mes- 
senger one  of  the  best  weeklies  in  the  State. 

At  Newbern  we  made  our  chief  stay 


and  was  repaid  for  our  journey  by  enjoy- 
ing the  hospitable  society  of  its  citizens, 
and  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  ancient 
city  and  its  surroundings.  Newbern  has 
a  very  interesting  history,  from  which  we 
learn  that  it  was  settled  by  Swiss  and  Ger- 
man Palatines  in  17 10,  and  named  for  the 
Canton  of  "  Berne,"  in  Switzerland.  It 
was  incorporited  as  a  Town  in  1723,  with 
a  population  of  200  ;  and  as  a  City,  in  18- 
65,  population,  5,700.  The  Colonial 
State  Legislature  for  1738  met  at  New 
Bern,  and  was  the  first  legislative  session 
held  in  that  town.  In  1749,  Jas.  Davis,  a 
Virginian,  brought  a  printing  press  to  New 
bern  and  started  the  first  newspaper  ever 
published  in  the  State,  it  was  a  weekly 
called  "North  Carolina  Gazette."  The 
first  public  school  house  in  the  State  was 
erected  in  this  city  in  1764,  in  which  the 
legislature  occasionally  held  its  meetings. 
The  antiquity  of  the  place  impresses  at 
once  the  visitor.  Yet  there  are  evidences 
of  modern  improvements  in  the  new  build- 
ings, in  the  activity  of  business,  and  the 
growing  prosperity  of  its  rapidly  increas- 
ing population.  Around  Newbern  there 
are  a  large  number  of  farms,  some  very 
large,  devoted  to  fruit,  and  the  growing  of 
early  vegetables  for  northern  markets. 
This  year  has  been  so  seasonable,  that  a 
super-abundance  of  crops  have  been  grown 
which  will  reduce  the  prices  so  much,  as  to 
be  disheartening  to  the  truckers. 

Mow  to  atlvaiice  tiie  TrucJiiiig'  Interest  of 
tlie  t!oiiiitry. 

While  at  Newbern,  we  were  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  a  large  canning  fac- 
tory in  full  operation.  They  were  canning 
at  the  time  green  peas.  W e  learned  as 
many  as  five-hundred  hands  finds  employ- 
ment in  shelling  peas,  opening  oysters,  etc., 
etc.  The  Peas  they  are  now  canning  are 
the  surplus  stock  raised  by  the  Truckers ' 
around  Newbern,  which  are  too  late  for 
shipping  north  ;  and  without  this  estab- 
lishment every  bushel  of  the  peas  they  are 
now  canning  would  have  been  lost  to  the 
Truckers.  The  advantage  of  having  can- 
ning establishments  at  points  were  the 
peas  are  raised  was  fully  demonstrated  to 
us  that  we  now  call  the  attention  of  Char- 
leston, Savannah  and  Florida  to  the  ad- 
vantages they  might  derive  by  putting  up 
these  establishments.  The  expense  of  put- 
ting them  up  is  small  in  camparison  to  the 
advantages  gained.    In  addition  to  saving 
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the  surplus  stock,  (which  is  now  hterally 
thrown   away)  another  great  advantage 
would  be  that  one  section  would  not  inter- 
fere with  another  in  selling  early  peas.  For 
instance,  as  soon  as  Florida  found  it  un- 
profitable to  ship  early  peas,  she  would 
stop  shipping  and  go  to  canning,  and  in- 
stead of  having  a  glut  of  her  late  peas  in 
the  northern  markets,  she  would  have  them 
in  her  canning  factory,  and  thus  leave  a 
clear  market  for  Savannah,  who  comes  in  ^ 
a  little  later.    Savannah  would  then  can  \ 
her  surplus  and  leave  a  clear  market  for  i 
Charleston,  and  Charleston  the  same  way  ' 
for  Newbern.    As  it  now  stands  there  is 
a  surplus  stock  each  season  from  the  points  ' 
designated,  which  makes  a  glut  in  the  i 
northern  markets  and  causes  peas  to  be 
sold  at  ruinous  prices.  | 
It  can  all  be  obviated  by  putting  up  a  halt 
dozen  or  m  ore  of  factories  at  the  above  points 
Newbern  and  Norfolk  each  have  theirs, 
and  we  hope  before  another  summer  rolls 
around,  to  see  a  number  of  others  started. 

The  whole  country  was  looking  beauti- 
ful, and  the  crops  growing  in  the  immense 
fields  were  fine.  One  gentleman — Mr.  J. 
L.  Rhem — told  me  he  had  one-hundred 
acres  in  early  potatoes,  which,  he  expect- 
ed to  yield  4,000  barrels,  and  they  would 
be  gathered  the  early  part  of  June  and  ship- 
ped off  in  time  for  the  land  to  be  planted 
in  cotton  with  an  almost  certainty  of  bring- 
ing a  good  crop  of  cotton  in  time  for  gath- 
ermg  before  the  frost.  Two  heavy  staple 
crops  on  same  land  in  one  year.  What  a 
blessed  clime !  Fields  embracing  many 
acres  had  ripened  their  crops  of  early 
peas,  (which  crop  we  regret  to  say  was  this 
year,  rather  a  failure,  owing  to  the  season 
or  some  other  cause,)  and  the  vines  were 
ready  to  be  turned  under  as  a  green  fert- 
ilizer. Other  vegetables  were  coming  on 
rapidly  in  succession,  to  be  sent  to  Balti- 
more, New  York  and  Boston  markets,  be- 
sides other  markets  in  the  north  and  west. 
Vast  quantities  of  fertilizers  are  sold  in  the 
State,  and  farmers  are  making  the  "  old 
North  State  "  one  of  the  most  independ- 
ent of  the  sisterhood  of  States.  There 
seems  to  be  a  Sv)lidity  in  the  business  cir- 
cles that  indicates  a  flourishing  agriculture. 

After  spending  several  pleasant  days  at 
Newbern  we  returned  to  Baltimore,  by 
water,  taking  the  Inland  Navigation  route. 
We  thus  had  a  delightful  tour  by  land  and 
water.    We  cannot  close  this  letter  without 


expressing  our  thanks  to  Messrs.  J.  L. 
Rhem,  J.  M.  Kilburn,  George  Allen  and 
to  the  worthy  host  of  the  "  Central  Hotel," 
Mr.  W.  E.  Patterson  for  their  kind  atten- 
tion. We  also  met  an  old  acquaintance, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Oliver,  who  showed  us  much 
kindness,  and  imparted  very  interesting 
information  as  to  the  future  out-look  of  the 
city  and  its  adjacent  country.  W. 

For  Ihe  Maryland  Farmer. 

€rop  Prospects  in  Clarke  Co.,  Va. 


In  this  region  a  number  of  heavy  rains 
prostrated  much  wheat.  I  hope  most  of 
it  will  get  up,  if  so,  and  not  injured  by  it 
or  rust,  good  crops  will  be  made. 

As  to  the  corn — "  winter  lingering  so 
long  in  the  lap  of  spring,"  the  rains  forced 
the  farmer  into  unusual  lateness  in  his  pre- 
parations— in  former  times,  when  pressed 
in  this  way,  would  (what  they  called)  list, 
i.  e. — plough  two  furrows  each  way,  pro- 
per distances  for  planting,  and  plant  the 
corn  in  the  cross — and  after,  break  up  the 
rest  of  the  field.  This,  our  farmers  do  not 
fancy,  and  stuck  to  it,  although  interrupted 
by  rain  often — they  bravely  stuck  to  the 
plow,  until  at  last,  though  late,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  planting,  but  here  another  disas- 
ter— the  seed  they  planted  did  not  vege- 
tate ;  many  entire  fields  had  to  be  planted 
over,  and  but  very  few  stood  as  well  as 
usual — then  to  re-plant  while  thinning,  with 
rain  interruptions,  makes  it  so  very  late 
that  but  little,  in  many  cases,  no  cultiva- 
tion can  be  given  it  before  harvest.  Here- 
tofore, three  ploughings  were  given  it  be- 
fore harvest,  being  considered  perilous  to 
work  it  afterwards,  but  this  year  its  culti- 
vation must  be  after,  its  lateness  will  re- 
move the  peril — but  another  peril  awaits 
it — if  not  ripened  before  a  frost,  it  may  be 
destroyed,  and  the  loss  of  a  corn  crop 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  that 
could  befall  an  agricultural  community.  I 
suppose  the  seed  corn  had  not  ripened 
enough  in  the  shock,  when  the  hard  wea- 
ther destroyed  its  vegetating  quality  ;  far- 
mers ought  t  o  be  particular  in  ri[)ening 
their  seed  of  all  kinds. 

I  have  heretofore  suggested  a  turnip  or 
root  crop,  by  farmers  owning  sheep — fed 
to  them  during  snow  would  doubtless  save 
many  lives.    A  homely  old  saying: 
"Sow,  fiftocuth  of  July, 
Turnips  Avill  come,  "vvet  or  dry." 

June,  1 88 1.   J.  W.  Ware,  Berry ville,  Va, 
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For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

The  Vegetable  Garden. 

Xunihcr  Three. 

Ha\-ing'  made  a  thorough  preparation 
of  soil,  both  by  the  addition  of  fertihty  and 
the  puh'erization  of  the  same,  as  soon  as 
natural  conditions  will  allow,  the  planting 
of  seeds  of  the  mere  hardy  vegetables  may 
be  commenced.  This  time  varies  with 
the  latitude,  difterence  of  soil,  etc.,  which 
is  to  be  taken  into  account  by  each  indi- 
vidual. In  Connecticut,  except  upon  very 
dry,  warm  and  sandy  soils,  but  little  can 
be  done  in  gardening,  as  a  general  rule, 
before  about  the  first  of  May,  and  yet  it  is 
frequently  the  case,  that,  as  the  frost  leaves 
the  ground,  a  little  patch  is  prepared  in 
which  is  planted,  a  few  early  Irish  potatoes, 
peas,  onions,  lettuce  and  some  of  the  more 
hardy,  that  will  best  withstand  the  cold. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  frost  will  not 
injure  the  potatoe,  or  peas,  but  an  instance 
comes  to  mind  that  would  conflict  with 
that  idea.  A  few  years  since  Spring  gave 
promise  of  an  early  opening,  and  general 
farm  work  was  well  commenced.  The 
crop  of  field  potatoes  had  been  planted, 
warm  weather  continued,  and  they  came 
up  looking  well,  when  a  late  and  severe 
frost  was  experienced,  and  the  result  was 
a  great  injury  to  the  harvest,  both  in  quan- 
tity and  quality.  This  was  the  universal 
testimony,  so  it  is  not  best  to  undertake 
planting  too  soon  in  the  hope  of  having 
vegetables  in  advance  of  the  time  designed 
by  nature.  In  the  case  of  Irish  potatoes 
for  garden  planting,  it  is  far  better  to  bring 
a  few  tubers  to  light,  and  in  a  warm  room, 
whereby  they  get  good  thrifty  sprouts  that 
will  innnediately  set  to  growing  when  put 
in  the  ground,  and  be  almost  as  much  ad- 
vanced as  if  planted  at  first.  In  many 
places  the  onion  being  an  important  field 
crop,  and  being  planted  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  in  condition,  receives  no  atten- 
tion in  the  garden.  Ordinarily  but  few 
potatoes  would  be  required  in  the  garden, 
the  main  dependance  being  upon  the  fields. 
Therefore,  the  first  planting  will  have  a 
few  potatoes,  onions,  if  desired  ;  peas,  let- 
tuce, beets,  cabbage,  etc.  for  a  first  crop. 
The  variety  of  peas  as  well  as  of  other  veg- 
etables should  be  selected  with  reference 
to  the  tastes  of  individuals  and  the  soil  on 


which  they  are  to  be  grown.  But  here 
comes  in  a  suggestion,  the  importance  of 
which  holds  good  throughout  the  endre 
season,  and  that  is,  plant  with  a  view  to  a 
full  succession  so  long  as  desired.  The 
person  who  will  go  into  a  garden,  and  in  a 
single  day,  plant  the  whole  to  some  six  or 
seven  varieties  of  vegetables,  of  the  princi- 
pal sorts  such  as  potatoes,  corn,  beans, 
summer  squashes,  cucumbers,  beets,  etc.,  is 
an  object  of  pity.  To  be  sure  to  have  a 
gooci  garden,  requires  a  considerable 
amount  of  pains-taking,  but  there  is  no  la- 
bor of  the  soil  that  pays  better.  The  plant- 
er of  course  must  be  his  own  judge  and  re- 
peal such  crops  as  are  most  desirable  at  all 
times.  With  the  great  variety  of  peas  of 
different  periods  of  arriving  at  maturity,  is 
such  that  a  sufficient  succession  almost, 
can  be  obtained  at  one  planting ;  if  not,  it 
can  be  effected  at  the  second  time.  There 
are  also  a  class  of  vegetables  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enumerate,  that  are  used  al- 
most exclusively  for  greens  at  first  plant- 
ing, that  required  a  second  planting  for  the 
mere  general  and  winter  use.  Therefore, 
the  first  named  should  be  planted  as  early 
in  the  season  as  is  admissable,  while  those 
last  named  should  be  planted  much  later, 
so  as  to  form  a  rapid  growth,  whereby 
greater  perfection  is  obtained. 

As  before  suggested,  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  these  articles  to  make  arbitrary  sug- 
gestions to  those  desiring  good  gardens, 
for  taste  differs,  and  all  selections  of  seeds 
must  be  made  with  a  view  to  the  w^ants  of 
the  family.  The  principal  object  is  to  en- 
courage an  enlargement  in  this  direction 
and  a  judicious  selection.  Specific  direc- 
tions could  be  gone  through  with  in  the 
case  of  each  vegetable  as  to  the  mode  of 
planting  and  after  treatment,  but  this  would 
only  be  trespassing  upon  the  domain  of 
dealers,  who  usually  give  ample  instruc- 
tions in  their  catalogues.  But  it  is  proper 
to  urge  succession.  Now  for  instance,  take 
the  case  of  dwarf  or  bush  beans,  planted 
about  the  first  of  May  they  are  fully  ripe 
by  the  first  of  July,  and  dried,  ready  for 
harvesting.  Instead  of  a  single  planting, 
suppose  a  few  are  planted  the  first  of  every 
week  from  the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of 
July  or  even  later  than  that,  it  is  plain  to 
be  seen  that  they  will  be  in  all  their  fresh- 
ness through  the  season,  taking  care  to 
harvest  as  they  ripen,  thus  securing  for 
winter  use. 
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The  same  rule  holds  good  with  regard 
to  sugar  or  sweet  corn.  This  is  consider- 
ed a  very  dehcious  and  deserved  append- 
age to  every  garden,  and  yet,  if  planted 
but  once  or  twice  will  give  no  succession. 
Our  practice  is  and  has  been  to  commence 
planting  as  soon  as  the  season  will  admit, 
and  continue  to  do  so  each  week  until 
about  the  fourth  of  July.  This  gives  an 
ample  supply  until  the  time  of  early  frosts. 
In  some  instances  the  late  planted  will  not 
mature,  but  it  is  better  to  take  some  risk 
than  to  be  without  this  excellent  product 
of  the  soil. 

There  is  nothing  more  healthful  than 
good,  well  ripened  vegetables,  and  for  a 
period  of  some  four  or  five  months  in  the 
summer,  the  support  of  a  family  may  be 
very  largely  drawn  from  a  vegetable  gar- 
den. But  it  must  be  understood  that  it  is 
not  all — to  simply  plant,  success  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  subsequent  care  and 
attention.  If  a  garden  is  as  rich  as  it  ought 
to  be,  if  it  is  not  properly  cultivated,  or 
does  not  receive  the  attention  required ; 
weeds  will  get  started  and  soon  choke  the 
growing  crop.  If  the  soil  can  be  stirred 
every  day  or  two,  all  the  better ;  for  the 
more  vigorous  will  be  the  growth  of  all  the 
plants,  and  as  a  general  rule  the  better 
they  are.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
few  lines,  hastely  penned,  but  with  a  view 
to  awakening  an  interest  in  the  direction 
of  better  gardens,  will  accomplish  the  end 
aimed  at. 

William  H,  Yeomans. 


For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

Horticulture  in  Maryland  up  to  1880. 

BY  JOHN  FEAST. 
(  Conchulocl  from  page  185. ) 

Messrs,  John  Smith,  James  Gallo- 
way and  John  Short,  of  Waverly  ;  and 
Mr.  Scott  on  Chesnut  Hill,  are  all  clever 
florists,  who  grow  large  quantities  of  bed- 
ding out-plants  and  cut  flowers  for  the 
markets. 

Mr.  Obadiah  Kemp  is  one  of  our  old 
respectable  florists,  living  four  miles  out 
on  the  Harford  road,  and  cultivates  ten 
acres  in  vegetables,  trees  and  shruberry, 
with  several  houses  for  tender  flowering- 
plants,  comprising  a  large  and  good  col- 
lection, together  with  quantities  of  violets 
in  frames.    Mr,  Kemp  attends  the  markets 


in  the  proper  seasons,  panicularly  in  spring, 
and  there  sells  his  cut-flowers  and  a  great 
many  bedding  plants,  also  baskets  for  flow- 
ers and  baskets  filled  with  plants  and  flow- 
ers to  suit  the  demands  of  his  numerous 
customers. 

Andrew  Pattison  resides  on  the  York 
road  beyond  Green  Mount  Cemetery,  and 
raises  a  large  quantity  of  flowers,  chiefly 
cut-flowers.  He  cultivates  his  plants  well, 
which  for  size  few  are  seldom  seen  with 
more  fiowers  ;  his  Fuchias  are  perfect 
specimens.  He  is  reticent  as  to  his  meth- 
od of  growing  plants. 

Robert  Pattison,  and  his  uncle  Gil- 
bert Pattison,  have  adjoining  places  and 
grow  flowers  and  shrubs  for  cut-flowers 
for  the  market,  and  also  sell  to  the  trade, 
baskets  judiciously  filled  with  the  best 
flowers  to  grow  in  them.  The  latter  gen- 
tleman deals  largely  in  Tube-roses  in  pots, 
that  flower  well. 

F.  Boucher,  at  Waverly,  has  a  general 
collection  of  plants,  having  several  houses 
well  filled  with  them,  while  he  cultivates 
mostly  for  market.  He  raises  quantities 
of  bedding  plants  and  fills  hanging  baskets, 
which  cannot  but  please,  as  they  are  neat- 
ly and  carefully  prepared  at  low  rates.  The 
Begonias  and  Passion-flowers  are  fine  in 
open  grounds. 

Mr.  Hasson  has  the  use  of  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Winan's  fine  greenhouses, 
while  his  family  are  in  Europe.  Mr.  H. 
though  a  novice,  has  succeeded  beyond 
expectations,  and  is  getting  a  nice  lot  of 
plants  around  him.  He  also  sells  flowers 
and  plants  in  the  markets. 

Mr.  Hess  on  Maiden  Choice  road, 
Henry  Bromwell,  on  Frederick  road, 
west  of  Loudon  Park  Cemetery  ;  August 
Walter,  at  Pimlico ;  James  Auer,  near 
the  House  of  Refuge;  and  John  Stein- 
ACHER,  on  Maiden  Choice  road,  have  nice 
places,  and  grow  flowers  and  plants  as  a 
business. 

John  Cook,  on  the  Frederick  road,  now 
opened  by  Edmondson  avenue,  has  twen- 
ty-seven acres  of  ground  devoted  to  small 
fruits,  grapes,  pears,  and  flowers,  with 
which  he  supplies  the  trade  and  store  on 
Charles  street,  at  which  depot  he  disposes  of 
both  fruits  and  flowers.  His  grapes,  chief- 
ly Concord  and  Elmira,  are  in  fine  order 
and  bear  heavily.  They  are  grown  on  a 
hill-side  with  southern  exposure,  with  a 


deep  strata  of  marl  and  rotten  rock.  This 
peculiar  soil  seems  to  suit  the  grape.  Mr. 
Cook  is  devoted  to  horticulture,  and  seems 
anxious  to  obtain  all  the  best,  new  variety 
of  plants  to  enrich  his  collection. 

Messrs.  LeBrun  and  William  Bren- 
DEL  of  Highland  town,  and  W.  Brunel, 
over  the  Ferry,  Anne  Arundel  Co.,  have 
each  good  collections  of  plants  and  flowers. 
So  too,  have  C.  C.  Gosnell  on  Madison 
street,  and  Mr.  Waltexbery,  ncar 
Waverly. 

Mr.  Bolgiano,  has  a  snug-  place  near 
Waverly,  where  he  grows  trees,  shrub- 
bery and  flowering  plants,  also  cabbage, 
celery,  egg,  tomato  and  other  vegetable 
plants,  all  of  wliich  are  disposed  of  at  his 
store  on  Calvert  street  near  Water  street, 
Baltimore. 

Mr.  Warrick,  on  the  old  road  near 
Waverly,  has  a  small  greenhouse  where 
he  culti\^ates  successfully  plants  for  his  own 
pleasure.  In  summer  his  grounds  are  gay 
and  bright  with  blooming  plants,  kept  in 
nice  order.  It  gives  him  great  satisfaction 
to  spend  his  liesure  hours  in  thus  practi- 
cally studying  and  enjoying  nature. 

Mrs.  Gerher,  living  on  Newington 
avenue,  cultivates  plants  and  flowers  for 
market,  and  does  an  extensive  business. 

Messrs.  Bucher,  near  Waverly  ;  Jas. 
Johnson,  on  St.  Paul  street,  near  the  Blind 
Asylum  ;  Mosher  Bros.,  near  the  York 
road;  Eichelberger,  at  Towsontown ; 
Precht,  on  Garden  street ;  Ellis  &  Son, 
five  miles  on  the  Harford  road  ;  Jacob 
Stedmeyer,  four  miles  on  the  Harford 
road  ;  Dudley,  at  Friendship,  near  Waver- 
ly ;  Jas.  Ghastell,  on  York  road ;  J. 
Baslon,  at  Catonsville ;  Fred.  Crist, 
near  Mount  de  Sales  ;  Fred.  Kriess,  near 
the  gate  of  Baltimore  cemetery ;  Rich'd 
Vincent,  Pratt  street ;  Edward  Kirk- 
ly,  whose  office  is  295  Lexington  street, 
the  old  stand  of  John  Feast,  Sr.;  Heild, 
on  South  Eutaw  ;  Kemp  &  Mills,  340 
Saratoga  Street ;  Somerville,  on  Penn- 
sylvania avenue  ;  and  Mrs.  Rost,  on  Bel- 
air  road  ;  and  Miss  Stewart,  each  and 
all  are  engaged  in  growing,  more  or  less 
extensively,  flowers  for  the  markets. 

Mr.  Henry  Everhart,  has  lately 
commenced  business  in  flower  growing,  on 
Garrison  lane. 

Thos.  Sutton  is  in  possession  of  Mr. 
Phillips  place,  north  of  the  cit^,  grows 
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I  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables,  to  supply 
I  customers  at  his  store  on  Madison  near 
i  Biddle  street.  He  has  a  house  for  roses, 
which  he  raises  and  sells  in  quantities  to 
the  trade,  and  one  chiefly  devoted  to  Ca- 
melias  which  are  fine  and  choice,  and 
another  for  vines,  from  which  he  gets  some 
good  sized  bunches  of  delicious  grapes. 

John  Feast,  Sr.,  the  pioneer  in  horti- 
culture around  Baltimore,  having  com- 
menced business  in  1823,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing Spring  joined  his  brother  Samuel. 
This  partnership  was  dissolved  in  1830, 
when  John,  the  writer  of  this  essay,  went 
into  the  business  of  a  florist,  extensively  on 
Lexington  street  where  he  now  resides. 
He  iL-lters  himself  that  his  reputation  as 
an  .'xperienccd  horticulturist  is  well  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States.  He  has  dih;- 
posed  of  nearly  all  of  his  collections  of 
plants,  which  at  one  time  and  for  year?, 
was  equal  to  any  in  this  country.  His  old 
age  and  declining  health,  prevents  him 
from  pursuiug  any  longer  the  profession 
he  loved  so  w^ell  and  still  docs.  In  retir- 
ing, he  fondly  hopes,  that  his  place  may  be 
filled  by  one  who  feels  the  same  ardent  in- 
terest in  the  progress  of  horticulture  that 
he  has  ever  done. 


Notices  of  Advertisements. 


The  advertisement  of  Hon.  Jno.  Merrymax, 
will  attract  the  attention  of  cattle  breeders. 
The  offer  to  sell  9  bulls  and  7  lieitei  s  of  his  choice 
Hereibrds,  bred  by  himself,  at  Haytields,  is  an 
opportauit3"  ^^'hich  rarel}'  occurs,  and  should  l)e 
-embraced  b}^  everyone  who  desires  to  breed  this 
superb  class  of  bovines. 


It  is  a  foolish  mistake  to  confonnd  a  reme- 
dy of  merit  with  the  quack  medicines  now  so 
common.  We  have  used  Parker's  Ginger  Tonic 
with  the  happiest  results  for  rheumatism  and  dys- 
pepsia, and  Avhen  worn  out  by  overwork,  and 
knew  it  to  be  a  sterling  health  restorative.  Times. 
See  advertisement. 


We  beg  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
advertisement  of  Dr.  Harter's  Iron  Toxic, 
which  will  be  found  in  another  column.  This 
medicine  is  a  preparation  of  Iron  and  Calisaya 
])ark,  in  combination  with  the  phasphates,  and 
is  endorsL-d  by  the  medical  profession,  and  recom- 
mended by  them  for  dyspepsia,  general  debility, 
female  complaints,  want  of  vitalit}^,  etc.  It  is 
manufactured  by  the  Dr  Harter  Medicine 
Company,  No.  213  North  Main  Street,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  It  is  certainl}"  the  most  valuable  remedy  in 
the  market,  and  no  family  should  fiiil  to  keep  it 
in  the  house. — Toledo  [Ohio)  NortJieni  Ohio  Demo- 
crat, 
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We  are  indebted  to  the  Messrs.  Magraw 
for  their  kind  compliance  with  our  request 
to  afford  us  an  opportunity  to  present  our 
readers  with  a  true  portrait  of  their  cele- 
brated English  Setter  Dog,  Royal  Duke. 
The  Chicago  Field,  speaking  of  this  splen- 
did animal,  says  : 

"  The  Messrs.  Magraw  claimed  him  at 
the  price,  ($500)  his  former  owner,  Mr. 
Geo.  B.  Clason  had  placed  him,  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Baltimore  Dog  Show,  and 
we  consider  the  dog  well  worth  the  money 
as  a  stud  dog,  if  for  nothing  else ;  but  he 
has  his  value  both  on  the  show  bench  and 
in  the  held.  Royal  Duke  is  one  of  the 
best  bred  dogs  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  in  the  world.  His  pedigree  traces  to 
the  bluest  of  the  blue.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  a  better  bred  dog." 

Royal  Duke  was  the  champion  of  the 
Philadelphia  Dog  Show  in  1879.  It  is  a 
subject  for  congratulation  that  this  famous 
dog  is  owned  in  Maryland,  where  there  are 
so  many  splendid  specimens  of  his  breed, 
and  also  of  Irish  setters,  fox-hounds,  collie 
or  shepherd  dogs. 

There  is  a  growing  interest  manifested 
by  Maryland  gentlemen,  in  rearing  supe- 
rior dogs  of  high  pedigree  in  their  respec- 
tive species,  which  we  would  encourage, 
because  it  is  the  knell  of  extinction  of  the 
the  worthless,  sheep  stealing  curs.  Five 
hundred  dollar  dogs  will  never  kill  sheep, 
because  they  are  too  valuable  to  be  allowed 
to  go  abroad  without  a  watchful  guardian. 
As  dogs  increase  in  value  and  considera- 
tion, the  rights  of  sheep  owners  will  be  re- 
spected and  the  innocent  sheep  will  be  safe 
from  molestation  and  destruction.  The 
Messrs.  Magraw  breed  superior  setters  and 
pointers  for  sale  as  well  as  for  their  own 
pleasure. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Agricul- 
tural Society — Will  hold  its  28th  An- 
nual Fair,  at  Pittsburgh,  from  the  5th  to 
the  17th  of  September,  in  connection  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Exposition  Society.  The 
two  societies  offer  premiums  aggregating 
over  $42,000. 


For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

Winter  Managementof  a  Flock  of 
Sheep. 

It  may  seem  to  be  an  unseasonable  time 
to  treat  upon  the  subject  under  the  above 
caption,  but  now  being  the  time  to  provide 
feed  and  prepare  generally  for  their  com- 
fort in  winter,  as  well,  as  for  other  seasons, 
it  may  not  be  so  inopportune  after  all. 

Save  all  the'  timothy  and  clover  hay, 
they  will  eat  from  the  time  grass  begins  to 
get  scarce  in  the  Fall,  till  it  comes  again  ; 
prepare,  now,  as  much  land  for  ruta  baga 
turnips  as  they  will  also  eat  during  the 
scarcity  of  pasture,  as  well  as  mangel 
wurtz,  and  many  other  varieties  of  roots  of 
which  they  are  generally  fond.  Should 
there  be  a  scarcity  of  hay,  sow  fodder- 
corn  and  feed,  in  a  green  state,  if  pasture 
be  short,  and  just  before  the  stalk  hardens, 
cut  down  and  bind  in  small  bundles  for 
winter  stock,  say  ^ozen  bundles  together 
and  let  stand  till  cured ;  a  very  good  plan 
is  to  bind  around  the  top,  it  will  stand  an 
immense  amount  of  exposure  if  bound  up 
in  good  order  an_d  makes  splendid  feed, 
and  winter,  with  its  chilling  winds,  driving 
rains  and  drifting  snows,  guarded  also 
against  by  good  shelters,  cannot  make  the 
return  of  light  fleeces,  poor  carcasses  and 
but  a  few  lambs,  as  is  generally  the  case 
when  there  is  no  such  provision  made. 

We  separate  our  rams  and  wean  our  lambs 
about  the  ist  of  August  in  order,  in  the 
first  case,  that  the  ram  intended  for  use 
shall  be  got  in  condition  for  service,  and  in 
the  second  case,  that  the  ewes  may  get  in 
better  order  by  September  ist,  when  we 
turn  the  ram  with  the  flock  of  ewes  in- 
tended to  be  bred,  they  then  have  had  a 
chance  to  fatten  up,  and  the  ram  being 
strange,  are  more  likely  to  come  in  season 
than  if  he  had  been  running  with  them. 
Notice  their  bags,  after  weaning,  to  guard 
against  gathering,  and  should  there  be  a 
tendency  in  that  direction,  milk  them  a  lit- 
tle for  a  few  days  and  keep  them  on  dry 
feed.  Tag  the  ewes  before  turning  in  the 
ram,  and  also  see  that  the  ram  is  clear  that 
he  may  have  free  access  ;  for  many  ewes, 
as  also  rams,  often  prove  apparently  sterile 
when  it  is  from  these  causes.  We  mention 
September,  because  we  like  early  lambs, 
they  make  larger  sheep,  bring  higher 
prices,  and  in  many  cases  are  fit  to  breed 
the  ensuing  fall..    But  for  the  average  far- 
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mer  who  is  not  provided  with  sheher  and 
feed,  it  were  better  to  keep  the  ram  away 
till  November,  when  your  lambs  will  begin 
to  fall  the  ist  April,  and  live,  if  dropped, 
anywhere  around  the  fieMs.  Early  lambs 
ought  to  weigh  by  Jure,  lOO  lbs.,  if  fat, 
but  they,  as  well  as  late  ones,  don't  grow 
much,  after  that,  because  of  hot  weather, 
when  they  don't  feed  as  they  ought  to.  A 
very  good  plan  is  to  shear  all  such  as  are 
intended  to  be  kept  as  breeders,  which 
should  be  done  as  early  as  June,  in  order 
that  their  new  ffeece  may  grow  out  for  the 
winter.  They  will  improve  greatly  after 
shearing,  over  those  which  are  not.  Don't 
wait  till  your  flock  begins  to  get  poor  be- 
fore feeding  them,  but  as  soon  as  pasture 
begins  to  fail,  then  provide  yourself  with 
shelters  against  storms,  and  feed  to  each 
sheep,  at  night,  i  gill  of  corn  and  oats 
mixed  with  a  little  hay,  but  don't  confine 
them  till  winter,  and  then  only  at  night, 
and  against  heavy  raij^  and  snows,  but 
allow  them  to  shelter  themselves  at  will, 
which  their  instincts  impel  them  to  do,  to 
their  own  comfort.  Ewes  during  the  per- 
iod of  gestation,  naturally  require  more 
feed  and  attention  to  keep  them  in  proper 
condition,  and  should  also  be  kept  from  the 
rams,  and  not  over  crowded  in  being  fed, 
or  allowed  to  jump  over  bars.  They 
should  ha\'e  a  partial  feed  on  roots,  but  it 
is  said,  if  fed  too  high  on  them,  their  lambs 
will  come  soft  and  limped  ;  but  in  order  to 
guard  against  diseases — of  which  consti- 
pation, as  your  venercble  correspondent, 
Col.  Ware  says  is  the  principal  cause,  and 
I  believe  him  to  be  right  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  they  should  have  enough  roots  to 
keep  their  bowels  in  an  open  and  healthy 
condition,  when  they  have  not  access  to  a 
good  grass  sod,  which  is  actually  neces- 
sary for  the  growth,  health  and  prosperity 
of  a  floclv,  and  without  which,  artificial 
feeds  don't  amount  to  much,  but  if  brought 
into  winter  in  good  order,  they  can  be  car- 
ried through  it  without  loss,  but  if  grass  be 
scant  during  grazing  season  and  they  are 
poor,  there  is  nothing  that  can  bring  them 
up  properly.  Crushed  corn  and  cob  with 
a  little  salt,  at  first,  sprinkled  over  the  roots 
is  a  good  way  to  learn  them  how  to  cat 
the  roots,  of  which  they  become  very  fond 
after  a  while. 

Feed  your  lambs  that  fell  the  previous 
spring,  apart  from  the  flock,  they  being- 
smaller  are  likely  to  get  knocked  out  of 
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the  way.  Any  observant  farmer  can  very 
well  tell  when  a  ewe  is  about  to  yean,  and 
it  is  well  to  separate  such  from  the  others, 
just  before,  that  the  young  lamb  may  not 
be  trampled  on.  Notice  the  lamb,  to  see 
that  it  sucks  properly,  and  if  it  be  consti- 
pated use  an  enema;  there  are  more  lambs 
that  die  from  this  cause  than  are  generally 
thought.  When  they  get  two  or  three 
weeks  old,  make  a  pen  in  the  corner  of  the 
shelter  where  they  can  have  access  and 
the  old  sheep  can't,  and  feed  them  on 
chops,  bran  and  oil  cake,  mixed,  and  the 
little  fellows  will  soon  get  fond  of  their 
feed  and  grow  finely,  and  such  as  don't 
seem  to  thrive  well  may  have  a  bottle  of 
cows  milk  given  them  twice  a  day.  As 
soon  as  grass  begins  to  grow,  turn  your 
sheep  on  it,  but  keep  up  the  grain  rations 
for  the  lambs  till  at  least  a  month  after  they 
are  weaned. 

Before  turning  a  flock  on  young  grass  in 
the  spring,  alwa3^s  tag  them,  to  keep  them 
clean  as  they  are  likely  to  scour.  Never 
allow  a  lamb  to  get  poor,  for  it  will  never 
make  a  good  sheep.  It  is  surprising  to 
see  how  fast  they  grow,  if  kept  fat.  I  have 
one  lamb,  particularly,  that  I  have  paid  ex- 
tra attention  to,  that  has  gained  one  pound 
a  day,  since  his  birth  ;  at  three  months  am 
sure  he  will  go  90  to  100  lbs.  But  all  will 
not  thrive  alike  in  every  flock,  there  are 
sure  to  be  some  puny  ones. 

Hoping  I  may  not  tire  your  readers  on 
a  subject  of  which  I  am  very  fond,  I  will 
here  say  that  I  shall  have  for  sale  next  fall, 
Providence  permitting,  a  splendid  lot  of 
young  Cotswold  ewes,  to  be  bred  to  the 
heaviest  shearing  ram  that  I  know  of. 
Thanking  you  for  the  interest  you  have 
manifested  in  my  behalf, 

I  am  yours,  very  truly. 

El).  C.  Lecg. 

Kent  Island,  Md.  June  6th,  1S81. 


The  subjoined  opinion,  we  perceive  is 
by  J.  A  Daniels,  Esq.,  of  Messes.  Stogdill 
&  Daniels,  attorneys.  La  Crosse  Chronicle: 
Sometime  since,  I  was  attacked  with  pain 
in  and  below  one  of  my  knee  joints.  A 
few  applications  of  St.  Jacobs  Oil  quieted 
the  pain  and  relieved  the  inflammation.  I 
regard  it  as  a  valuable  medicine. — Elgin^ 
(^/ll.)  Daily  Leader, 


We  marylanb  farmer. 
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LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


Chats  with  the  Ladies  for  July. 


BY  PATUXEXT  PLANTER. 


"  July  I  July  I  there  is  a  fragrant  scent 

Of  clover  blossoms  in  the  dewy  air. 

And  "wilting-  g-i'ass  under  the  noonday  sun ; 

And  on  the  hillside  where  the  shadows  race. 

The  lush  green  wheat  gathers  a  shade  of  dun. 

The  summer  %vood  shuts  in  the  landscape  fair. 

The  sky  o'erarches  like  an  azure  tent. 

"  The  mower's  mei-ry  click  is  wafted  by 
From  the  low  meadows  where  the  hay  is  piled 
In  fragrant  heaps,  that  in  the  moon's  dim  light 
Seems  like  tented  armies  in  repose. 
No  roll  of  drums  shall  startle  us  to-night, 
With  sounds  of  battle  and  war's  cruel  woes,— 
Sweet  peace,  by  war  and  carnage  undefiled. 
Rests  like  a  benison  upon  the  sky." 


Warm,  vigorous,  glorious  July  has  again 
come  to  make  his  anmial  visitation,  bearing  in 
his  hands  the  ripened  harvest  of  grain  and  grass, 
and  many  fruits.  While  this  month  usually 
brings  excessive  heat  in  mid-day  to  enervate,  yet 
it  has  its  cool  mornings  and  lovely  evenings  to 
recover,  by  refreshing  exercises.  The  physical 
and  mental  energies  that  may  have  been  pros- 
trated, regain  their  activity  as  the  sun  hides  his 
face.  The  delightful  breath  of  early  mom  is 
truly  invigorating  this  month.  Before  the  sun 
is  up,  and  an  horn-  after,  and  in  the  twilight  and 
early  hours  of  night,  are  the  day  periods  of  Sum- 
mer and  Autumn,  that  the  ladies  should  select 
for  out-door  exercises  or  amusement.  The  early 
lady-bii'd  will  catch  the  bloom  of  youth,  and 
health  and  beauty. 

Horse-back  exercise  has  lately  grown  into 
popularity,  I  am  glad  to  know,  and  is  now  much 
resorted  to  by  Uttle  girls  as  well  as  grown-up 
women,  both  for  recreative  amusement  and  as 
aid  to  recovery  of  health.  If  not  carried  to  ac- 
cess, it  is  one  of  the  most  healthful  of  all  exer- 
cises suited  to  the  female  constitution,  and  is 
most  enjoyable  at  those  afore  alluded  to  portions 
of  the  day — morning  and  twihght — when  all  na- 
tui-e  is  smiling  and  exhilerating.  But  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  like  other  good  things,  the  habit  may 
become  unpopular,  because  some  few  wiU  cany  it 
beyond  prudence,  and  run  into  excess.  A  woman 
can  best  show  her  grace  and  skill  in  managing  a 
horse,  by  putting  him  through  his  easy  paces. 
It  does  not  need  that  she  should  become  a  jock- 
ey to  ride  races  in  public  or  on  a  regular  race- 
track, or  run  the  risk  of  breaking  her  neck  over 
fences  and  ditches  in  following  the  hounds,  or 
riding  in  steeple-chases  for  wagers.   In  such  sit- 


uations, in  my  opinion,  a  woman  loses  all  grace 
and  winning  attractiveness,  in  her  poor  imita- 
tion of  man  and  his  masculine  feats.  What  is 
Mghly  commendable  in  tlie  one,  is  beneath  the 
purity  and  dignity  of  the  other.  We  would 
rather  know,  if  there  was  actual  need  for  the 
risk,  that  a  ladj^  friend  could  carry  her  steed 
safely  over  a  five  barred  fence,  than  to  see  her  do 
it,  merely  to  receive  the  admiration  of  a  bram- 
less  admirer,  or  to  gain  the  plaudits  of  the  vul- 
gar herd. 

Another  interesting  out-door  exercise  is  be- 
coming fashionable — Archer}' — ^\-hich  is  harm- 
less and  perhaps  may  be  termed  a  female  accom- 
plishment. It  may  in  the  back  woods  become 
useful,  in  providing  a  dinner  for  the  famil}'  or 
unexpectedly  arrived  guests  when  the  larder  is 
emjity  and  game  is  plenty,  by  a  young  girl  witli 
her  bow  and  arrows  securing  a  good  buck  for 
the  entertamment,  but  beyond  such  an  emergen- 
cy I  cannot  see  but  little  utility  in  the  art  of 
archery,  tho'  I  think  it  quite  a  pleasant  way  of 
passing  off  time.  Pistol  shooting  and  the  famil- 
iarzing  women  with  the  use  of  fire-arms  I  have 
ever  thought  both  proper  and  highly  commend- 
able. On  certain  occasions  which  may  occur 
and  often  do  occur  vdien  a  female  is  left  alone 
and  unprotected,  the  knowledge  of  the  use  and 
some  expertness  in  the  practice  of  fire-arms 
migiit  prevent  the  horrid  consequences  of  a  ruf- 
fianly visit,  and  save  a  woman's  honor  and  a 
long  period  of  unmittigated  woe  on  the  part  of 
friends,  tho'  the  result  might  be  the  death  of  a 
foul  miscreant,  who  was  necessarily  put  out  of 
the  world  for  the  good  of  the  community,  b}"" 
woman's  heroism  and  her  knowledge  of  the  use 
of  fire-arms. 

Why  should  not  gu'ls,  as  well  as  boys,  be 
taught  the  exercise  of  deadly  weapons  and  to 
Swim  ?  To  swmi  is  a  grand  accomplishment  for 
man  and  should  be  so  considered  for  a  Avoman. 
Far  better  have  a  girl  taught  SAvimming  than 
dancing,  so  far  as  utihty  is  concerned  in  the  two 
accomphshments.  Dancing  adds  grace  to  the 
motion  of  the  limbs  and  so  does  swimming.  The 
dance  lends  an  enchantment  to  the  motion  of  the 
limbs,  but  the  arbitrary  rules  of  fashionable 
dress  restrains  that  full  play  of  grace  in  the 
gestures  and  motion  of  the  hmbs  which  the  un- 
confined  limbs  of  beauty  acquire  in  tlie  embrace 
of  the  yielding  waves.  That  grace  of  movement 
i  and  elasticity  of  motion  is  gained  nowhere  so 
j  soon,  or  so  easily  to  be  fixed  as  a  habit,  as  in  bat- 
tling with  the  waters.  A  pretty  girl  after  a  spell 
of  dancing  is  a  limpid,  exhausted,  peevish,  helpless 
doll ;  while,  a  beauty  fresh  from  a  good  sAAim  is 
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bright,  liiglily  nerved  niul  iM-nvcly  energetic, 
ready  for  the  great  batt  le  of  life  let  it  come  even 
on  the  instant.  And  in  these  days  of  constant 
travel,  when  all  the  world  is  on  the  move,  how 
useful  is  the  art  of  swimming  to  women,  and  how 
many  lives  are  lost  for  the  want  of  a  knowledge 
of  that  delightful  accomplishment. 

Walking  parties  are  now  the  rage  in  the  north- 
ern towns  and  villages,  and  it  Avould  be  well  to 
have  such  little  associations  everywdiere.  Noth- 
ing adds  more  to  the  grace  of  gait  of  both  m;m 
and  Avoman,  and  to  their  health,  than  long,  steady 
practiced  walks  in  company,  each  one  being  pro- 
vided with  good  w^ater-proof,  thick  soled,  low 
heeled  shoes  or  boots,  which  are  full  large  for 
l)lay  of  the  muscles  of  the  foot  without  being  too 
large.  Walking  in  the  present  fashional)le  shoes 
is  cruel ;  it  is  ungainly,  awkward,  mincing,  hop- 
ping, and  like  doing  penance  watli  hard  peas  in 
the  shoes — better  go  barefoot  or  not  walk  at  all. 
The  larger  portion  of  parents  and  guardians  in 
thi«  respect  are  more  heathenish  than  the  Chi- 
nese. Every  one  of  them  should  be  indicted  and 
tried  by  that  ultra  humanitarian  deBerg. 

I  fear  this  frank  talk  \-\'ill  make  you  call  me  an 
old  curmudgeon  or  "fogy,"  behind  the  times, 
but  I  am  sure  your  "  second,  sober  thoughts," 
will  declare  wdiat  I  have  said,  if  not  the  words  of 
wisdom,  are  at  least,  common  sense,  honestly  ex- 
pressed—-au  revoir. 


House-keeping. 

TO  THE  LADY  READERS  OF  THE  "MARYLAND 
FARMER.  " 

As  my  chat  about  farming  has  been  kindly  re- 
ceived, I  will  w^j'ite  a  chat  on  house-keeping.  I 
am  as  old  a  housekeei)er  as  I  am  a  farmer ;  my 
educat  ion  in  e:u'h  department  began  when  I  was 
cpiite  a  tot,  and  just  could  trot  after  old  Maum 
Lidic,  in  the  house,  and  w^ander  over  the  field 
Avith  my  father.  My  father,  who  was  ray  teacher' 
\\\y  guide,  niy  jiriest,  my  (■()mi>anion  and  friend 
for  forty-four  years  of  my  life,  (except  the  five 
short  years  of  my  married  life;)  liow,  the  tears 
flow  now  when  1  think  of  his  loss  !  May  my  last 
breath  be  spent  as  his  was,  in  praise  of  his  Ma- 
ker. But  I  forget  my  subject,  it  is  house-keep- 
ing. I  am  not  the  typical  French  woman  who 
can  get  up  ;i  dinner  from  a  set  of  sheep's  feet,  or 
can  by  nuich  seasoning  make  the  scraps  from  a 
company  dinner,  last  the  family  a  month.  In- 
deed, I  think,  if  we  should  get  up  meals  after 
the  style  of  French  cooks,  our  men  folks  would 


soon  be  looking  for  other  places  to  dine  than 
their  homes. 

As  breakfast  begins  the  day,  and  coffee  is  first 
on  tlie  breakfast  bill  of  fare,  I  will  speak  of  cof- 
fee first.  Now  get  ready  your  rods  ftu"  I  am 
heterodox  on  making  coffee.  I  never  clear  cof- 
fee. I  take  the  liglit  browned  coffee,  ground 
medium  fine,  put  it  in  the  boiler,  and  if  I  have 
cold  liquid  coffee  I  pour  it  in,  mix,  and  set  it  on 
the  stove  to  warm,  then  pour  on  boiling  water; 
let  the  coffee  boil  until  sufficiently  cooked, 
this  you  can  tell  by  ])onring  a  little  in  a  cuj). 
When  ready  for  the  table  stir  it  up  well  and  let 
it  settle,  it  Avill  be  sufficiently  clear,  without  add- 
ing anything  to  clear  it.  One  coffee  cup  of  a 
good  grade  of  coffee  will  make  five  cups  of  licpiid 
coffee.  I  never  use  coffee  essence;  I  tliink  that 
essence  is  an  abomination  almost  as  l)ad  as  a 
breakfast  dish  of  crr/  ATmi's  and  molasses,  I  read 
of  in  a  farmer's  ]-n]  ci-.    I  stopped  that  ]iai)er. 

If  yov  will  cleaj-  yovs  cotl'ee,  a  piece  of  buttei' 
will  do  it  and  not  detiact  from  the  flavor  of  the 
coffee.  Farming  ixoplc,  who  ai'e  obliged  to  have 
early  breakfasts,  cannot  always  liave  liglit  rolls, 
but  they  can  have  light  cakes.  Buckwheat  caki  s 
in  the  winter,  and  Graliam  or  other  flonr  cakes 
in  w^arm  w^eather,  made  up  with  buttermillv  and 
soda,  and  if  well  beaten  will  be  very  light  and 
baked  after  the  manner  of  buckwheat,  and  ])l('ase 
do  have  soft  boiled  eggs  for  br(>akfast. — It  you 
have  not  hens  and  ducks  enough  to  furnish  eacli 
member  of  the  family  Avith  at  least  tAVO  eggs, 
raise  more  hens  and  ducks,  there  is  plenty  of 
room  all  out  doors.  One  nevei-  tires  of  eggs, 
and  I  belie^e  they  add  to  the  health;  the  strong 
coffee  Ave  drink  does  not  affect  the  nerves  if  (\ggs 
are  eaten  for  breakfast.  After  the  warm  Aveather 
sets  in  Ave  seldom  fry  meats  for  br(>akfast — Ave 
broil — ham,  Avhether  broiled  or  fried,  should  be 
first  si)read  Avith  nice  fresh  butter.  Cold,  boiled 
meat  nuvkes  nice  broiling  dishes  for  breakfast. 
Of  course  every  farmer  s  Avife  has  i)lenty  of  but- 
ter, the  year  round,  Avhich  never  looks  stick\'  or 
soft. 

I  manage  so  as  to  have  a  fcAvcows  fresh  about 
Christmas,  and  they  Avill  give  milk  ten  months 
in  the  year.  My  other  cattle  that  are  fresh  in  the 
spring,  are  usually  turned  dry  a\  hen  my  Christ- 
mas coAVs  have  calves ;  they  Avinier  better  than 
if  we  continued  milking  them  longer.  In  speak- 
ing of  breakfast,  I  have  not  taken  into  consider- 
ation the  feeding  of  farm  hands.  Of  late  years) 
I  ])ay  board  Avages  to  hands,  as  there  are  many 
houses  on  the  plantation  they  can  liA'e  in — and 
so  avoid  the  discomfort  of  having  any  hands 
around  the  liouse,  except  the  maji  Avho  milks, 
gets  fire  Avood  and  does  jobs  generally.  I  think 
it  best  to  have  small  houses  to  rent,  to  hands, 
they  liaA^e  to  rent,  and  had  as  avcU  rent  of  the 
person  Avho  employs  them  as  elscAvhere. 

I  liave  not  spoken  about  breakfast  for  compa- 
ny, as  farmer  folks  Avho  live  a  distance  from  the 
butcher,  can't  haA'c  fiTsh  meat  the  year  round, 
plenty  of  chickens  can  sujiply  the  place  of  butch- 
er's meat,  Avhen  one  has  company.  I  have  sev- 
eral breeds  of  chickens,  but  I  iirefer  the  buff 
Cochin  Chinas.  I  Avill  conclude  my  chat  lor  the 
present,  and  do  beg  the  lady  readers  of  tlie 

j  Maryland  Farmer  to  chat  back  to  me. 

1    Fairfax  Co.,  Va.  Lady  Farmer. 


